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HICAGO is jubilant over a 

lot of things this year. It is 
jubilant over the fact that the 
Illinois Central has electrified 
its tracks along the shore, be- 
tween the towering skyline of 
Michigan Boulevard and the 
brilliant lake. 


This is significant. For Chicago, 
the city made by the railroads, is 
now being made beautiful by the 
railroads. Last September, the 
power was turned on, and the 
first electric trains sped over 37 
miles of Illinois Central railroad. 
Now commuters ride more com- 
fortably, and in 15 to 40 per 
cent less time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


“l WILL” 


says Chicago’ s motto 


“WE DID” 


said the Illinois Central 


General Electric supplied 

all of the control equip- 

ment and the air com- 

pressors as well as 260 of 

the powerful driving 

motors used in the new 
electric cars of the Illinois Central. 
Further evidence of Chicago’s improve- 
ment is shown in the G-E lights on the 
famous State Street “‘White Way” and 
in the thousands of G-E street lights 
all over the city that are giving Chicago 
better illumination. Wherever G-E prod- 
ucts go, their accomplishment arouses a 
just pride. 


The electrification marks an 
epoch in the evolution of Chi- 
cago, for the city’s improved 
area will be enlarged and prop- 
erty values increased all along 
the electrified line. It will havea 
far-reaching effect on residential 
and industrial developments, and 
on the ultimate beautification of 
the entire lake front. 


Such stories of civic improve- 
ment are becoming more 
numerous. Public spirit and 
cooperation plus electricity can 
accomplish marvelous changes 
in any community. 
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Illustrating the 
New International 
Chain-Drive Truck 
with All-Steel Cab 








Write us and we will give 
you the names of contrac- 
tors who build roads with 
International Trucks in 
your own part of the coun- 
try—such men, for in- 
stance,as S. R. Rosoff, New 
York, who operates 32 In- 
ternationals; L.M. Gray of 
Jacksonville, 18 Interna- 
tionals; M. O. Weaver of 
lowa Falls, 41 Interna- 
tionals; and Claude May- 
hugh of Los Angeles who 
owns 26 Internationals. 




















Making it easy 


for others to follow 


VER a billion dollars a year for 
building roads and maintaining 
them—one of the biggest industries in 
the country and one of the hardest jobs 
that motor trucks are given to do. 
Over 55,000 miles of hard roads will 
be constructed in the United States 
during 1927—think of it—fifteen times 
across the continent! And where the go- 
ing is hardest, where roads have never 
been before, there International Trucks 
are blazing the trail and paving the way 


—making it easy for others to follow! 

Road reconstruction in old New 
England, putting a solid footing through 
the sands of the south, pulling Iowa out 
of the mud, or tearing away hills in Cal- 
ifornia—it’s all in a day’s work for Inter- 
national Trucks because that kind of 
work was built into them at the factory. 

The Harvester Company has been 
building good trucks for more than 
twenty-two years, and they are building 
better trucks now than ever. 


The International line includes the Special Deliveryforloads upto % ton, 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 1%-ton 
and 1\%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1'4-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches, and McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Tractors. Served by 125 Company-owned branches in the United States. Write for literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 





ee "Sess 


Ww. w. Magee of St. Paul pn i 
42 Internationals, making records building 
better roads through Minnesota. 
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Business Conditions Better 
Than Sentiment 


ONGRESS has adjourned 
¢ without causing any disturb- 

ance to business. Stock 
market quotations entered March at 
the highest level of the year. 

Freight carried by the railroads is 
again of record-breaking volume. 

The steel industry is busier than 
before. 

The stronger automobile-makers 
are notably increasing production 
and sales. 

Cotton and grain prices have re- 
covered appreciably from their pre- 
vious low levels—the former about 
20 per cent. from the season’s mini- 
mum. 

Public construction is more active 
if private building be slightly less 
active. 

The money market has been ex- 
tremely comfortable—the Federal 
Reserve banks at this writing are 
carrying 80 per cent. of reserves 
against 74 per cent. a year ago. 

The international gold movement 
is still towards, not away from, the 
United States. 


Prices Lower 
The general price level is moving 
downward, though not pronouncedly. 
The wage trend continues upwards 
rather than downwards, suggesting 
satisfactory employ- 
ment conditions. Cop- — 


By B. C. Forbes 


continue encouraging. A good sign. 
New security offerings are readily 
absorbed. 
Dividend increases far outnumber 
decreases, 


European News Favorable 


European news, on the whole, has 
been favorable— France has made 
substantial progress in cutting down 
her enormous mountain of outstand- 
ing currency. 

Notwithstanding a preponderance 
of favorable developments, it cannot 
be said that business sentiment has 
improved. A spirit of caution is in 
the air. Here and there retrenchment 
is recorded. Should such action 
spread, a recession of at least moder- 
ate magnitude could easily be brought 
about. This danger should be 
scrupulously avoided, particularly by 
large industrial and railway employ- 
ers of labor. 


Cautious Buying 


Indeed, this may well be regarded 
as a vital point in the situation at the 
moment. 

One is occasionally asked, “Are 
we ripe for a repetition of 1920- 
1921?” 


The answer is a most emphatic 


“No!” Reckless speculation and in- 
flation then were the rule. Outside 
of the stock market, where certain 
issues do look illogically high, there 
is an utter lack of both speculation 
and inflation. Never was hand-to- 
mouth buying more rigidly prac- 
ticed. Unwieldy inventories are the 
exception. Profit margins are, if 
anything, unduly narrow rather than 
unduly wide. 

If any appreciable recession 
should set in, it will be because of 
sentimental reasons rather than be- 
cause of actual conditions. 

Financial and industrial sentiment 
should be improved by recent events 
at Washington. The passage of the 
McFadden bill, removing all doubt 
as to the perpetuation of the Federal 
Reserve System, was an event of 
basic importance. President Cool- 
idge’s veto of the unsound McNary- 
Haugen bill was ardently desired by 
the financial community. Then, the 
Federal Trade Commission, after 
laborious probing, exonerated the 
General Electric Company from the 
charge that it exercised a virtual 
monopoly in the electric utility field. 


Developments Encouraging 


The Supreme Court’s railway 
valuation ruling, which at first ex- 
cited alarm in Wall 





per quotations are 


higher. Ben LB. 
Consumption of 2-80 
electric power shows 2:75 
decided expansion. 2:7 
Consumption _ of 2-65 
cotton is expanding 
gratifyingly — al- 2-60 


though not unexpect- 
edly, in view of low 2-50 
prices. 

Life insurance busi- 2-45 
ness shows a healthy 2 
gain. 

Savings reports 


2:55 





COURSE oO STEEL PRICES 





1925 


1926 


Street, was diagnosed 
as of no fundamental 
importance. The Su- 
preme Court can be 
depended upon to pro- 
tect the rights of prop- 
erty. 
While it cannot be 
said that 1927 has yet 
brought any decisive 
industrial or business 
trend, at least it can 
be said truthfully that 
developments on the 
whole have been en- 








couraging. 
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Wh sh ips come in 


New Orleans—point of contact for 
produce and manufacturers from the 
great Mississippi Valley to the world. 
Port facilities costing over forty 
million dollars—a Public Belt 
Railroad at shipside connect- 


the financial center of the South. 
The machinery of credit operates 
this romance of ships and com- 


And for 96 years the Canal 
f Bank has furnished construc- 


ing 12 rail and 85-odd steam- 
ship lines—cheap and efficient 
interchange of freight. Here 
is the Nation’s Second Port— 


tive and thoroughly modern 
banking service. 

Let it serve your financial 
needs here. 


Thee CANAL 


BANK AND [TRUST Co. 
of New Orleans 


& 
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to Selling 


Landed $1,000,000 Order 


Associate of Van Sweringen Brothers and Director of the Famous Shaker 
Village Real Estate Development Near Cleveland Names Three Card- 
inal Principles of Selling—How Barren Stretch of Land Was 
Transformed Into Beautiful Residential Community 


OR six months after George J. 
Arnold went to work for the 
Van Sweringen Brothers in 

Cleveland as a real estate salesman, 
on commission, he had two occupa- 
tions. On rainy days he stayed in 
the office, asking ques- 
tions and poring over 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


scale and along original lines in real 
estate, rapid transit, steam railroads, 
and railroad terminals, they saw in 
Arnold the man they wanted for the 
direction of the sales activities of the 
Van Sweringen Company, their real 


permits in 1925 were $9,122,530. 

Arnold’s first sale was seen as ab- 
surdly simple—after it had been ac- 
complished. The fact had impressed 
itself on him that residence construc- 
tion stimulates the sale of homesites, 
and, in this connection, he 
observed that many pur- 





maps. When the weather 
was clear he tramped for 
hours over the extensive 
acreage of the Van Swer- 
ingens’ Shaker Village de- 
velopment. 

Arnold had come to the 
Van Sweringens, at 32, 
with a reputation as an 
able salesman, based on 
several years of marked 
success in the sale of sure- 
ty bonds. But when he 
hadn’t sold so much as a 
blade of grass in six 
months ; when he was un- 
able to show even a list of 
prospects after that time 
his co-workers on the sales 
staff began to suspect his 
early record was a legend. 

Then Arnold made a 
sale! 

Fellow salesmen treated 
the news with mock won- 
der after the first shock. 
And when Arnold casu- 
ally furnished the figures 
in response to their ques- 
tions, they were quite sure 








chasers of lots were hold- 
ing back construction, 
waiting for the other fel- 
low to build first. , 

It was all very well to 
describe what a develop- 
ment would be like in later 
years, but what counted 
for more with the prospec- 
tive customer was the 
materialization of the de- 
velopment itself, at least 
the initial stages of it, so 
that imagination could re- 
alize what the ultimate pic- 
ture would be like. 

Arnold came to the con- 
clusion that lost motion 
could be saved by a per- 

“manent demonstration 
which would serve as an 
example for the intending 
lot purchasers as well as 
for those who had already 
invested in Shaker Village 
property. He worked out 
a building program, and 
formed a corporation, The 
Cour-Lee Construction 
Company, and sold the 








he was trying to be funny. 

The amount— when all 
details were completed— 
was in excess of $1,000,- 


His capacity for execut- 
ing big deals explains 
why Mr. Arnold became 
vice-president and general 
manager of the Van 
Sweringen Company of 
Cleveland; vice-president ,and a di- 
rector of the Shaker Company, and 
president and general manager of the 
Cour-Lee Construction Company. 

The Van Sweringen trait is quick- 
ly to recognize and reward ability. 
\ccustomed to doing things on a large 


George J. Arnold 


Vice-President and General Manager of the Van Sweringen 
Company of Cleveland. “I’ve come to the conclusion,” says 
Mr. Arnold, “that the natural habit of doing all the easy 
things first is wrong, and for some years I have made a 
practice of starting the day and the week with the hardest 
thing I have to de. It is surprising how many small problems 
erase themselves when the big ones are solved.” 


estate organization. Their judgment 
was borne om bv results. 

Real estate sales by the Van Swer- 
ingen Company in 1925 ran up to 
$5,607,000, then a world’s record, it 
was held, for a real estate develop- 
ment confined to homesites. Building 


idea and enough stock to 
swing the deal to a group 
of Cleveland business men 
and investors. 

The program was based 
on the purchase by the 
new corporation of a large 
number of homesites for 
residence construction pur- 
poses, and the investors to 
whom Arnold carried his 
plan went into it with the stipulation 
that he would continue as a direct- 
ing officer of the company. Since 
then their judgment has been vin- 
dicated, as evidenced by dividends 
this company has paid to its stock- 
holders. 
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The incident throws a great deal 
of light on the originality of thought 
that Mr. Arnold brings to his work. 
He has a Chestertonian faculty for 
challenging stock phrases that ordi- 
narily are taken for granted. If he 
had told his associates he was taking 
a short cut during the six months 
he was apparently doing nothing they 
probably would have laughed at him. 
Yet that is exactly what he had in 
mind. As a matter af fact he might 
be described as a specialist in short 
cuts, his idea of the shortest route to 
any sale being the one that makes it 
stick. 

A Model Community 


This Shaker Village enterprise of 
the Van Sweringens has been some- 
what overshadowed by the spectacu- 
lar achievements of the Cleveland 
brothers in railroading, but it is 
among the largest and most truly 
American community concepts in the 
country. 

When the six square miles of roll- 
ing countryside purchased by the Van 
Sweringens in 1905 have been fully 
developed the community will include 
approximately 25,000 homes. From 
the outset lots have been sold sub- 
ject to rigid restrictions. Each lot 
carries a minimum expenditures pro- 
vision for the dwelling to be built on 
it and the entire area is protected from 
commercial and industrial encroach- 
ment for a period of ninety-nine 
years, which is about four times the 
average protection period. Various 
other restrictions were established by 
the Van Sweringens to prevent spec- 
ulation. 

It was in 1916 that Mr. Arnold 
joined the company’s real estate force 
as a salesman. In 1922, he became 
vice-president, and general manager. 
His first step was part of his policy 
of doing the hard thing first. Find- 
ing that the general real estate prac- 
tice was to require an initial payment 
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An airplane view of one of the districts in the Shaker Heights Village, 
just east of Cleveland. 


of only ten per cent., with the bal- 
ance collected in two per cent. month- 
ly payments, Arnold determined on a 
program considered revolutionary at 
that time. 

“The truth of the matter was,” he 
said, “that ten per cent. did not rep- 
resent a substantial enough invest- 
ment to make the purchaser stick 
in the event of stress periods in busi- 
ness. A ten per cent. down pay- 
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Shaker Village includes a chain of five picturesque lakes. 


ment, moreover, was not in keeping 
with the quality of homesites that 
were being offered for sale and it was 
not our purpose to attempt sales to 
anyone who could not reasonably af- 
ford that type of property. 


Speculators Eliminated 


“When we changed the terms to 
require twenty-five per cent. down 
and the balance in three equal pay- 
ments, six months apart, we were 
told it couldn’t be done. But for- 
feitures have been virtually eliminat- 
ed. The twenty-five per cent. down 
payment does away with the shoe- 
string speculator and limits the sales 
to prospects who want the land for 
home purposes, and who can afford 
to pay. I think the best proof that 
it is sound business is that the actual 
cash payments for each sales unit, 
over the last four years, has averaged 
fifty-two per cent. of the purchase 
price. Sales in 1923 were $2,482,- 
000; in 1926, $4,284,657. Building 
permits rose from $5,282,000 to 
$7,528,950.” 

They pioneered in a new kind of 
town planning that includes large 
areas donated and dedicated for park 
purposes; broad curving highways, 
in lieu of the old pattern of criss 
cross streets; boulevards, 180 and 
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190 feet wide, with provision for 
construction of super-highways in 
the near future. Here is the result, 
taken from a report of John A. Zan- 
gerle, Auditor of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, regarding Shaker Village: 

“The land was appraised for tax- 
ation in 1900 for $240,000. The ap- 
praisal was made on a sixty per cent. 
basis which would indicate a true 
value at that time of $400,000. This 
same land was appraised for current 
taxation, in 1923, at $29,282,320. 
The per cent. of increase over the 
period was 7,200 per cent., or more 
than 300 per cent. each year for the 
entire twenty-three year period. It 
is doubtful if there is another taxing 
district in the world which has made 
such phenomenal increase in land 
values during this period. It was 
appraised in 1926 at $45,533,000, a 
gain of nearly 100 per cent. over 
1923.” 

This illustrates the scope of the 
Van Sweringen real estate undertak- 
ing and the order of executive ability 
which the direction and management 
of sales call for. Arnold is re- 
garded in Cleveland as a “wizard” 
salesman. He joined the Van Swer- 
ingens in 1916, giving up the post 
of assistant secretary of the Ameri- 


can Surety Company, with headquar- 


ters in New York. It was his job 
to develop new lines of business 
through the fifteen thousand branch 
agencies scattered throughout the 
country, 

Mr. Arnold went to Cleveland 
around 1914 in connection with the 
sale of surety bonds. A business as- 
sociate of the Van Sweringens de- 
scribed to him the real estate project 
of the Cleveland brothers and their 
business ideal. Their vision interest- 


ed Arnold and he made it a point to 
familiarize himself with their under- 
takings. Although he had no experi- 
ence in real estate, Arnold was at- 
tracted by the opportunities Shaker 
Village offered. He accepted a posi- 
tion on the selling force, bringing to 


the job extensive selling experience. 


Arnold was born at Vincennes, In- 
diana, January 9, 1884. He worked 
his way through college, at Rens- 
selaer, Indiana, which is close to Chi- 
cago, selling shoes and haberdashery. 
During vacation periods he toiled in 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
mills as a “noodler” on a puddling 
furnace. Later he started as sales- 
man for his father, who was a manu- 
facturer of cigars, with a small but 
substantial business. 
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The penchant for eliminating un- 
necessary effort began to crop out 
here. The youth got hold of a single 
distributor who was willing to buy 
the entire output of his father’s fac- 
tory—to guarantee, in fact, sales so 
much in excess of the existing out- 
put that additions to the factory 
would be necessary; but his father 
had been doing business with his own 
customers for so many years that he 
balked at the proposed change. 
Young Arnold then went to Cleve- 
land and got a job as salesman for a 
concern manufacturing foundry sup- 
plies. 

At that time Arnold’s chief selling 
asset was enthusiasm. The territory 
he was given covered everything 
west of Indianapolis and south of 
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Louisville. He knew nothing about 
the line, but he learned rapidly. Here 
is the story of his first great lessons 
in salesmanship, told by himself : 

“T landed in St. Louis with a col- 
lection of catalogs and _ samples. 
What I didn’t know about them 
would fill a library, but I didn’t know 
I didn’t know. I don’t mean to be 
cryptic, but if you will think that 
over you will realize it is the most 
abysmal form of ignorance. 





Types of houses in Shaker Heights 
Village. When the six square miles 
of rolling countryside have been 
fully developed the community will 
include approximately 25,000 homes. 


“Anyhow, I went to work. The 
firm had furnished me with a list of 
prospects, with notations showing 
where sales had been made. Run- 
ning my eye over this list I discov- 
ered well up in the A’s the name of 
a corporation that should have been a 
large consumer of our products, but 
there was no record of any sale for 
several years. I came to the conclu- 
sion that that was the logical place 
to start, went around and sent in my 
card. 

“The man I was trying to see was 
busy. He was still busy an hour 
later and I was told he would be busy 
all day. I stayed there all morning 
and came back after lunch, and in 
the middle of the afternoon he sent 
for me. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Robert Dollar on CHINA 


ETERAN head of Doilar Steamship Lines, who has done much 

to foster better understanding between the United States and 
China, describes in simple, authoritative manner what is going on in 
the Republic of the East. Robert Dollar, as a result of many years 
of successful business relations, enjoys the confidence and goodwill of 
the business and political leaders of China. What he says, therefore, 
is based on first-hand information. 


O give a correct comment on 

China is one of the most diffi- 

cult tasks that one can under- 
take. © 

For the past twelve years China 
has been torn by civil war; not long 
in. one: place but continually chang- 
ing and extending’ all over the coun- 
try, so that those-of us who are in 
close touch with the situation have 
gotten so used to it that we go about 
our business and pay no attention 
to it,” 

Where the actual fighting occurs 
business is suspended, but a few 
miles away business is going on as 
usual. 

As an example, a little over two 
years ago the rival armies fought 
battles a few miles from Shanghai. 
The firing of rifles was distinctly 
heard in the city. Then over a year 
ago the students started their big 
rumpus. In spite of all this the for- 
eign commerce of Shanghai increased 
13 per cent. in three years. 


Trade Gains Despite Unrest 


And during the past twelve years 
the foreign trade of China increased 
300 per cent. All this with civil war 
going on continuously. 

No other nation .a the world could 
have produced such results. 

As to the reports of great danger 
to‘ Americans, I have made about 
»thizty trips to China and have never 
been prevented from going anywhere 
in the interior that my business made 
it necessary for me to ge. 

Last August (1926) Mrs. Doilar 
and I went by train from Peking to 
Hankow, 800 miles across the in- 
terior, without any difficulty other 
than that the railroad was used for 
military purposes and it was not ex- 
actly the American ‘style of first 
class traveling. 











“No national conflict is 
going on in China. It 
is just one tuchin, or 
general, fighting against 
the other, each trying to 
grab all the money he 
can. 
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By Robert Dollar 


At that time President Li Yuen 
Hung gave us a banquet at his pa- 
latial home in the British concession 
at Tientsin. 
were present. 

I got in close touch with the lead- 


Some sixty Chinese 
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ing men of China and at that time 
we could hear the big cannon being 
fired at the battle then going on at 
Nankow Pass. Next day at Peking, 
in the morning, I sent out invitations 
to thirty-two of the leading Chinese 
of Peking to lunch with me at noon. 
Thirty-one of them came. So I had 
a splendid opportunity of getting at 
the real bottom of the conditions in 
China, which was—that there is no 
national conflict going on. 

It is just one tuchin, or general, 
fighting against the other, each one 
trying to grab all the money he can. 


They have deprived the Central 
Government of funds, so in reality 
there is no Chinese Government. 
What there is left of the old Central 
Government is still in Peking. And 
the new Cantonese Government, or 
so-called Nationalists, are located at 
Wuchang, across the river from 
Hankow on the Yangtsze river, 800 
miles from the ocean. 

As I had the opportunity, I asked 
all the big men of China when pres- 
ent conditions were going to end. 
Every one, without exception, said, 
“We cannot tell.” 


Bolsheviks Are Busy 


The situation today in North 
China is that Chang Tso Lin is 
gathering his troops together in an 
effort to drive the Cantonese out of 
Hankow. From all accounts we can 
get, it is uncertain whether Wu Pei 
Fu will join in with him or not, es- 
pecially seeing that Wu Pei Fu’s 
army is between Chang Tso Lin and 
Hankow. So at Hankow and vicin- 
ity there are three distinct armies. 

The Cantonese army did not want 
to drive the British out of their con- 
cession at Hankow, but by advice of 
their Russian associates, who used 
the Bolshevist plan of speeches and 
mass meetings, they got the coolies 
aroused so that they, by mob vio- 
lence, drove the British out. Then 
the army went in and cirove the mob 
out. 

I have a private account of Eugen 
Chen, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, getting the Americans together 
and beseeching them to resume busi- 


ness and open up the factories again - 


as the community would starve, and 
they were not getting funds for the 
upkeep of the army. 

Later on he got the British to- 
gether with the result that business 





“The Chinese Military, 
not civilians, demand the 
withdrawal of foreign 
force. Why? If I want 
to commit a crime, | 
don’t want any police- 
men around.” 
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has been partially resumed. But the 
last private advice states that the 
British and Chinese river passenger 
steamers have not resumed opera- 
tions. The northern Chinese feared 
that the Cantonese would confiscate 
their river steamers, so they kept 
them in the river at Shanghai, under 
foreign protection. 


Foreign Fleets Protect Shanghai 


Then south of Shanghai are two 
opposing armies. The Cantonese 
have evidently captured Hanchow, 
over 100 miles south of Shanghai. 
There is much talk now about that 
army capturing the foreign conces- 
sions of Shanghai. But all accounts 
that we have indicate this will not 
be done, on account of the number of 
foreign troops there, and especially 
with the great fleets of war vessels 
that line the nine miles of water 
front. 

And I feel quite confident that the 
Cantonese will not attempt it, al- 
though Shanghai is the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, as all the 
rich Chinese in that part of China 
have made their homes in this great 
city. 

The Chinese Military, not civil- 
ians, demand the withdrawal of the 
foreign force. Why? If I want to 
commit a crime, I don’t want’ any 
policemen around. If I am not go- 
ing to break the law, then I don’t care 
how many policemen are around. 
The armed forces are doing no harm 
so. long as the other side is peace- 
able. 








= Foreign operated con. 
cesscons, settlements, elc. 


wun Railways 




















ss T AM quite positive,” writes 

Captain Dollar in a letter 
to the Editor of Forbes, “that 
no military action will be 
taken against Shanghai. The 
only danger, and it has been 
a real danger, has been that 
the Bolsheviks would incite 
the Chinese to go out on 
strike, and make that the 
means of having riots and 
bring about trouble. 

“We now have word that a 
strike has actually been de- 
clared. This I foresaw very 
clearly would take place. 

“The accounts that have 
been appearing in the papers 
have been grossly exagger- 
ated and they have created a 
bad feeling which I am try- 
ing my utmost to controvert. 
We want to be friendly with 
| the Chinese and do every- 
thing we possibly can to re- 








tain their friendship.” 














Map showing the various foreign concessions in China and the principal 

cities in the troubled area. Total foreign investments are reputed to be 

$Z,500,000,000. The Japanese investment is by far the largest, with the 

British second. The American investment is approximately $70,000,000 in 

commercial undertakings, and $80,000,000 in missionary enterprises, schools, 

hospitals, etc. The total foreign population of China is estimated at 300,000 
to 325.000, of whom approximately 12,000 are Americans. 


Keep in mind that the Chinese 
civilians don’t care how many war 
ships are at Shanghai. In fact they 
want the concessions to remain as 


they are until a strong central gov-: 
ernment is established. Then “the ° 


concessions will be turned over. to 
that Government. But until then 
extra-territoriality must remain and 
the mob must not get control. 
Really the only danger the city of 


Shanghai and the foreigners are in, 
is from strikes and mobs instigated ” 


by the Bolshevists and that is a real 
danger. 

Personally I am in favor of the 
Chinese getting a square deal and 
will do everything in my power to 
see this accomplished. But when 
they ask for those changes when, in 
reality, there is no government, they 
cannot expect to get them. The so- 
called government at Wuchang claim 
they are the government of China, 
while the old government at Peking 
claim they are still the government, 
and all foreign nations still recog- 
nize the Peking government. 

As the Russian element in the 
Cantonese party, we are told, are con- 


.stuction. 
Chinese will not countenance this, 
and, will do what is right. 


‘efease it 


trolling their movements, they will 
use their old weapon, namely, de- 
In the end I am sure the 


ty The Americans are on the most 
friendly terms with the Chinese and 


‘we must,do everything in our power 


not only’to keep this up, but to in- 
We are intensely inter- 
ested in Ghinese trade. We are now 


doing a good deal of foreign trade 


with China, but the surface has not 
been scratched. Only a compara- 
tively small number of Chinese are 
engaged in any foreign trade, and 
when those 500 millions of Chinese 
get around.to developing their foreign 
trade and their purchasing power is 
increased, they will surprise the 
world. 

I don’t hesitate to say that after 
the Chinese get done fighting the 
greatest development in the world’s 
trade is going to be in China. There- 
fore it behooves us to do all in 
our power to assist in getting a 
strong central government  estab- 
lished. Without this we will just 
have to jog along as we are doing. 
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A Solution of the Farm Problem 


Wall Street Comes to Aid of 
Organized Farmers 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, a Farm Co-operative Composed of 
15,000 Members, Gets $5,500,000 Loan on Purely Business Basis—First 
Agricultural Bond Issue Floated in Wall Street—How Association 
Won Confidence of Investors 


HILE the McNary-Haugen 

bill was being jammed 

through the United States 
Senate, and while the principle of 
farm relief by political fiat was rapid- 
ly being thrust forward as possibly 
the leading issue in the next Presi- 
dential campaign, Dillon, Read and 
Company, Wall Street 


By Charles W. Wood 


as deplorable, but no one seemed to 
know what to do about it. When in- 
dustries needed money for financing 
their recurring crises, the money was 
somehow forthcoming; but when the 
farmers needed money for the same 
purposes, they just went on needing it. 

So East and West gradually drew 


with an association on the far side of 
the continent, out where the West 
winds up. 

How they came together is an 
amazing story—amazing because it is 
so simple. In the first place, since 
only modern industry seemed to be 
in touch with the financial world, 
these raisin growers 





financiers, put over a 
piece of practical 
farm relief which may 
play a more important 
part in agricultural 
history than all the or- 
atory and legislation 
of the next two years. 

This was a loan of 
$5,500,000 to the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers 
Association of Cali- 
fornia, a farm co-op- 
erative of 15,000 
members. 

It was the first agri- 
cultural bond issue 
which Wall Street has 
ever floated, but it 
went through without 
a hitch. It was a per- 
fectly regular busi- 
ness undertaking, and 
the fact that it was a 
community of farm- 
ers, instead of a rail- 
road or a steel cor- 
poration, which was 
applying for the loan, 
did not militate 








quit their ancient, un- 
organized and unsys- 
tematic way of doing 
things and became a 
modern industry. 

They did not do 
this merely on paper, 
and they did not do it 
over night. It was a 
great day, to be sure, 
among the raisin 
growers, when they 
first decided to co-op- 
erate; and it was 
another great day 
among them when the 
papers were all drawn 
up and the co-opera- 
tion became an official 
and a legal fact. But 
this did not mean that 
co-operation had be- 
come an actual fact. 
It took years of prac- 
tice, years of hard 
discipline, to bring 
that about. 

Real co-operation 
required that the 
whole membership 
should be able to act 








against the issue in 
any way. 

The issue, in fact, 
was eagerly taken up. 
Contrary to a theory which many of 
the politically embattled farmers have 
advanced, investors will lend money 
to farmers upon identically the same 
terms that they will lend it to other 
industrial interests. The whole dif- 
ficulty lay in discovering how to 
meet those terms. When that prob- 
lem was solved, there was no other. 

Heretofore, Wall Street has gone 
its own way and the farmers have 
gone theirs. That the two ways 
never seemed to meet was recognized 


Suniland at sunrise. Only in certain valleys of Smyrna, Australia 
and California is there found the combination of soil, intense 
heat and irrigation necessary to grow raisin grapes. 


apart the western farmer turning 
more and more toward special legis- 
lation as his only hope, and the east- 
ern financier frantically pointing out 
that special legislation was an un- 
sound principle and would only 
aggravate the evil it was aimed to 
cure, 

It is interesting to note that when 
the understanding came, sectionalism 
had nothing to do with it. Wall 
Street did not make terms with some 
nearby New York State farmers but 


as a unit: and no 
paper has yet been 
invented capable of 
producing such a miracle at once. 
They had to try to act as a unit first. 
Eventually they succeeded but before 
they succeeded, they gave themselves 
a good many lessons in the way that 
units do not act. For there were 
15,000 voices in this cooperative ; and 
possibly 1,500 of them were pro- 
ficient in debate. All were willing 
to act together if the right course 
could only be decided upon, but there 
were many philosophies as to what 
the right course should be. 
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Here in Sun Maid City are the two largest raisin-packing plants in the world. 


They could all produce raisins. 
There wasn’t very much debate about 


that. They could grow the grapes 
and the sun could dry them: but how 
to sell the raisins was another mat- 
ter. Before the co-operative was 
formed, the whole 15,000 had tried 
to sell their raisins at the same time, 
and to the same buyers who, under 
the circumstances, were not likely to 
offer a very attractive price. 


Eliminated Middle Man 


If the farmers were only able to 
buy their own raisins, they figured, 
and hold them and ship them and 
bring them to the ultimate consum- 
ers at such time as the ultimate con- 
sumer was prepared to buy, they 
could do away with the middle man 
and get a fair return for their raisin 
growing. 

They were sick of being “robbed” 
by the middle man. Moreover, they 
were determined not to be robbed by 
any smart aleck whom they might 
hire to take the middle man’s place. 
Hence, for a number of years, the 
manager of their co-operatives was 
chosen from their own number and 
was supposed to work without salary. 
The co-operatives, for some reason 
or other, did not always thrive. 


How Credit Was Built Up 


It was in 1892 that the first at- 
tempt to form a co-operative was 
made. In 1913, after many ups and 
downs, the California Associated 
Raisin Company, capitalized for 
$500,000, and later at $1,050,000, 
was formed by the growers. It was 
a stock company with co-operative 
traditions. Although still under a 
no-salary executive, it gradually in- 
creased its holdings and developed 
markets in this country and abroad. 

From 1914 on, the raisin growers 
enjoyed wonderful prosperity. They 
had learned to do business, they 
supposed, in a business manner. 





What had really happened was that 
their co-operative efforts were supple- 
mented by three favorable influences 
over which they had no control. 
First, the War cut off the supply of 
imported raisins. Next, the Armis- 
tice disclosed .a world shortage of 
raisins which it required no expert 
salesmanship to supply. Thirdly, 
Prohibition came on, bringing a to- 
tally unexpected call for raisins on 
the part of a new army of home 
brewers. 

Anyone could have sold raisins at 
a profit under those conditions. But 
in 1921 and 1922, the situation 
changed. Exports fell off. So did 
home brew, at least the raisin brand. 
But the California Associated Raisin 
Company had not counted on any 
such decline and had made cash ad- 





vances to growers who had generally 
increased their vineyard holdings on 
the assumption that all of the raisins 


they could turn in would of course 


be sold. 


Financial Structure 


It had borrowed extensively from 
bankers on commercial paper to .fi- 
nance these advance payments anda 
number of capital expenditures as 
well. When the raisin market sud- 
denly broke, the company was in a 
serious position: in such straits, in 
fact, that it was willing to pay an 
expert business man to save it from 
complete wreck. So Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt of San Francisco was employed 
as president and managing director. 


(Continued on page 40) 

















Automatic packing machinery in a modern raisin processing plant—a phase 
of modern agriculture which no farmer, working individually, could carry on. 


Little Bits 


yee years ago when Alfred P. 
Slean, who is now the head of 
General Motors, was president and 
general manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, where he got his 
first start, an annual banquet of 
executives was to 
be held. The din- 
ner, in addition to 
having a business 
flavor, was also to 
be an occasion of 
fun making and 
good fellowship. 

The man in 

a charge of prepar- 
ing place cards for seating, purchased 
small photographs of leading stage 
favorites and each place card was 
made up of the photograph and a 
note addressed to the man in a 
feminine hand. 

Mr. Sloan’s place card, however, 
had a photograph, not of an actress, 
but of a roller bearing, and written 
beneath it in a feminine hand was, 
“His First and Only Love.” 




















J. DINKLER, head of the 
ke southern chain of hotels which 
bears his name, broke into rapid 
speech in Hong Kong, China, when 
he was greeted with some startling 
information. 

“Hello there, Dinkler,” said the 
manager of the Hong Kong Ameri- 
can Hotel, “why so quiet about that 
new chain of hotels you are opening 
in the States?” 

“What chain?” said the astonished 
Dinkler,. whose interests when he left 
America had included one hotel in 
Macon, Georgia, and ‘the manage- 
ment of the old Kimball Hotel in 
Atlanta.. 

The Hong Kong manager showed 
him an Associated Press clipping 
stating that a chain of hotels was be- 
ing opened up in the Southeastern 
States under Dinkler management. 

Dinkler took the next boat home. 
When he arrived he found that his 
son, Carling L. Dinkler, then in his 
early twenties, had seen an oppor- 
unity of taking over several hotels 
at what looked like a good profit. 
Young Dinkler has plenty of initi- 
ative. He had put the deal com- 
pletely through. It has proved a suc- 
cess. To-day, at thirty-two, he is at 
the head of what is among the largest 
and best known chains of hotels in 
that section of the country. 

L. J. Dinkler chose the title of 
chairman of the board. “I think 


about. 


Carling has proved that he is pretty 
capable of swinging the hotel chain 
proposition by himself,” was his com- 
ment. 


OW our aims sometimes mis- 
carry ! 

Dr. Luther M. Brittain, president 
of the Georgia School of Technology, 
gives the editor of ForBEs an amus- 
ing illustration of this. 

One of his friends, a woman, is an 
ardent champion of total abstinence. 
She enthusiastically devotes much of 
her time to furthering the cause. To 
drive home the deadliness of alcohol, 
she took a phial of rather dirty water, 
held it up to an audience of country- 
folks, pointed out that it was swarm- 
ing with all kinds of living germs, 
then told them to watch the effect of 
pouring a little alcohol into it. 

“See!” she exclaimed, “every germ 
has been killed.” 

One old rustic nudged his wife 
and said to her, audibly enough for 
most of the people to hear, “after this, 
Jess, don’t never say no when I want 
to drink liquor.” 


T seems to be the fashion just now 

to revive war memories. Here is 

a story, an excellent joke on Matthew 

Brush, which will probably come to 
himlas news. 

Duting the war he was called to 
Washington with 
many other big 
executives to take 
over important as- 
signments from 
the government. 
At that time he 
was president of 
the Boston Street 
Railways. 

Among those selecting the men 
for the jobs was one who was not a 
good judge of men. 

An important executive was need- 
ed. “Brush is the man for that post,”’ 
said a member of the council. The 
man in question demurred with de- 
cision, and the matter was dropped. 
“He couldn’t fill it,” was his snap 
judgment. 

Members of the council eager to 
place Brush in the position brought 
his name up again the following day. 
Whereupon the man who had sug- 
gested his name first rose and said: 

“Gentlemen you are too late, Mat- 
thew Brush has just been put in 
charge of Hog Island.” 
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HEN Leo Greendlinger, vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, was in. 
active accounting practice, he was re- 
tained to install a system of merchan. 
dise inventory control for a prominent 
~ garment manufac- 
turer. The day 
after the system 
was installed, the 
head of the busi- 
ness sent a clerk 
to theStock room 
for two garments, 
without the proper 
requisition. The 
head of the stock room refused to 
turn over the garments and sent the 
clerk back with a requisition for the 
president to sign. 

Greatly irritated with the efficiency 
and discipline of the system, the head 
of ‘the concern summoned Mr. 
Greendlinger and in no uncertain 
terms voiced what he had to say. To 
which Mr. Greendlinger replied: 

“You paid me $6,000 to install a 
system of merchandise control. What 
has happened proved its value. If 
the president by virtue of his author- 
ity and ownership breaks the control. 
to suit his convenience, he also de- 
stroys the value of the system for 
which he paid $6,000.” 

The manufacturer saw the point 
and the system is still working to-day. 
saving annually thousands of dollars 
for the manufacturer. 

















HEN his Majesty, King 

George, as Duke of York, 
was a student, he received a monthly 
allowance from his grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. It was a_ small 
amount, £5 ($25), but considered 
ample then, and particularly in keep- 
ing with the frugality of the illus- 
trious Queen. One month, the future 
king, pressed for cash, wrote to his 
royal grandmother asking if she 
would not let him have his next 
month’s allowance in advance, giving 
resourceful reasons. 

The Queen replied refusing his. 
request, pointing out the folly of ex- 
travagance and enjoining him to 
thrift. The young duke was equally 
prompt in reply. He thanked the 
Queen, his grandmother, for her 
royal admonition, and said, with 
great respect, that her lessons on 
thrift had been applied, as a class- 
mate of his, an enthusiastic collector 
of autographs, had given him £10 
($50) for her signature! 
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Head of the World’s Largest Capitalized Private Bank Explains Signifi- 
cant Change in Policy of the National City Company in Decision to 
Include Selectéd High-Grade Common Stocks Among Recom- 


mendations for 


Safe 


Investment 


-Mediums—New Move 


Reflects Faith in Sound Basis for Present Business Prosperity 


HE story of the $35-a-week 

bank clerk who put his 

meagre savings into a certain 
industrial stock in the Fall of 1924 
and early last year deposited just 
under a quarter of a million in his 
bank account is the sort of tale that 
lures even the conservative mind into 
the rosy fields of mental, if not finan- 
cial speculation. 

That individual story may or may 
not be true, but the story of the other 
99 people who tried the same scheme 
and lost is not mentioned so often. 


New Attitude 


One point is becoming increasing- 
ly clear, however, and that is the 
justification of investment in common 
stocks. The old days when only gilt- 
edged bonds were considered legit- 
imate mediums for investment funds 
are passing, and one of the clearest 
phases in the development of the 
new attitude is signalled by the re- 
cent change in policy of the National 
City Company, one of the largest and 
strongest, and perhaps the _best- 
known, company selling high-grade 
securities to American investors. 

For over 16 years this affiliation 
of the largest private bank in the 
world has confined its purely invest- 
ment offerings to bonds and high- 
grade preferred stocks, but within 


By R. W. Schabacker 


the past six weeks a new policy has 
been instituted in the recent an- 
nouncement by President Charles 
E. Mitchell that hereafter National 
City security salesmen will have in- 
cluded on their offering lists a lim- 
ited number of common stock issues 
of strong and growing companies 
whose past records and future pros- 
pects make them worthy of inclusion 
in the select society of high-grade in- 
vestment issues. 

Standing at the head of Amer- 
ica’s largest banking institution, Mr. 
Mitchell is not the easiest man in his 
field to interview. He occupies a 
unique position not only through his 
reputation for keen financial judg- 
ment in the years of his rapid up- 
ward march in the field of banking 
and finance, but also because, though 
under fifty years of age, he stands 
at the head of two of the most 
important combined financial or- 
ganizations in the country, the Na- 
tional City Bank and the National 
City Company. 

Largest Private Bank 


No verbal tributes are neces- 
sary to Mr. Mitchell’s record. It 
need only be recalled that early in 
the present year stockholders of 
the National City Bank voted to 
increase that institution’s capitali- 
zation from $50,000,000 to $75,- 


000,000, thus also effecting an in- 


crease to $25,000,000 in the capital- 


ization of the National City Com- 
pany, the subsidiary security-selling 
corporation. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the National 
City Bank now stand at the astound- 
ing figure of $140,000,000, making 
it, in this regard, the world’s largest 
private bank. 

Mr. Mitchell was interviewed just 
as he was embarking upon a six- 
weeks’ cruise through South and 
Latin-American seas, in which pil- 
grimage he combines pleasure and 
recreation with a visiting tour of 
the far-flung branches of his bank. 

Faith in Prosperity 

When asked to comment upon the 
new policy of the National City 
Company in including a limited se- 
lection of common stocks for invest- 
ment recommendations, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out that the change is evi- 
dence of a belief that certain common 
stocks in prosperous and efficiently 
operated companies may now be 
classed in the sound investment field 
and that this belief in turn reflects 
a conviction that the country’s pres- 
ent prosperity rests upon a healthy 
and stable foundation. 

He also pointed out that the 
change in. policy will serve the 
more practical purpose of filling a 
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demand on the part of the com- 
pany’s clientele. 

“Our salesmen are constantly be- 
ing asked to recommend a good com- 
mon stock for investment,” he said. 
‘ “AS investment specialists we shall 


~ .mtow be able in part to guide their 


. comamitments in that field as we have 
always done in respect to preferred 
stocks and bonds. 

“It was partly with this in mind 
that the National City Company last 
year made extensive purchases of the 
rights to subscribe to the new $10,- 
000,000 issue of Southern Railway 
common stock and has offered such 
stock to a portion of its clientele.” 

Mr. Mitchell stressed quite 
strongly, however, the point 


no rehearsal. And the advantages of 


“investment common stocks” over 
investment bonds and preferred 
stocks partake of these general fac- 
tors except that in this particular 
classification the investor has the ad- 
vantage of the safety commonly 
argued for bonds, in combination 
with the greater possibilities for 
market profit which are inherent in 
common stocks. 

The essential difference between 
bonds and stocks lies. in the absolute 
obligation of the issuing company to 
pay a certain fixed interest on its 
bonds. But when that fixed sum is 
paid the obligation is completed and 
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stocks is quite as well assured of his 
safety as he would be if he purchased 
the bonds. And he has also placed 
himself in a position to participate in 
the benefits of surplus profits accru- 
ing from the success of that par- 
ticular corporation. 

From a theoretical standpoint, also, 
the investor in common stock is 
serving a much more laudable purpose 
than the investor in bonds. Without 
belittling in any way the very neces- 
sary body of investors in the primar- 
ily stable field of bonds, it is never- 
theless true that he who invests in 
high-grade common stocks is invest- 
ing to a larger degree in progress, 
advancement and growth. 

To cite a rather strained 








that his company’s new pol- 
icy: will not involve the in- 
discriminate recommendation 
of even the selected com- 
mon stocks to all classes of 
investors. 

“Confident as we are of 
the future for Southern 
Railway common stock,” he 
said, “our salesmen have 
been instructed to use dis- 
crimination in the selection 
of those to whom they sell 
it, and that will continue to 
be part of the new policy 
as other stocks are added to 
our salesmen’s lists. 

“This policy is made ad- 
visable because cOmmon 
stocks are, by their very na- 
ture, more of a ‘business 
man’s investment’ that a me- 
dium for inherited funds or 
funds in trust.” 

In such words does one of 
our ablest and most author- 
itative leaders in the prac- 
tical investment field pub- 
licly concur in the basic 
principles which Forses and 
the writer have long held to 
be justifiable axioms. 

Through Mr. Mitchell’s 
statement and the change in 
policy of the National City 








Significance of the 
New Policy 


R. MITCHELL is rightly 
considered one of the keen- 
est authorities in America on the 
combined field of finance, bank- 
ing and investment. 
Under his leadership the Na- 
tional City Bank has recently 
expanded to capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $140,000,- 
000, making it, from this stand- 
point, the largest private banking 
institution in the world. 
When asked to comment on 
the new policy of including com- 
mon stocks in high-grade invest- 
ment 
Mitchell indicated the belief that 
certain common stocks may now 
be classed in this sound invest- 
ment field and that the new policy 
reflects a conviction that the 
country’s present prosperity rests 
upon a healthy and stable found- 
ation. 


recommendations, 


Mr. 


parable, the man who invests 
in bonds may be likened to 
the servant who buried his 
talents. His return was cer- 
tain but it was fixed—he got 
only what he had put in. 
The more progressive ser- 
vant, who had faith in the 
future, took only a slightly 
less degree of safety but re- 
alized on that faith in the re- 
turn not only of his original 
talents but many more be- 
sides. 

Likewise, the investor in 
common stocks must have 
faithh He must consider 
well before he sends out his 
capital. But if he exercises 
mature and deliberate judg- 
ment his faith is not mere- 
ly justified but it should, in 
the course of future events, 
be richly rewarded. 

The man who has faith 
in the continued growth of 
these United States need 
not bury all of his capital 
in the security strong box 
of gilt-edged bonds. If this 
nation shall continue to ad- 
vance economically and 
financially in the future as 
it has advanced in the past 











there seems no good reason 





Company, new recognition 

is given to a place in the in- 
vestment field for common stocks. 
That is the first point. 

And the second is like unto the 
first, except that it particularizes. 
Not all common stocks, by any means, 
are worthy of a definite investment 
rating. Only in the comparatively 
few cases where the issuing com- 
pany is so strong, its past record so 
successful, its management so con- 
servative, its dividend record so 
stable, and its prospects so constant 
that the future is practically without 
speculation, may the junior stock 
issue take its legitimate place in 
the exclusive circles of investment 
securities. 

The advantages of common stocks 
over bonds and preferred issues need 


surplus profits fall to the happy lot 
of the common stockholder. 

On its common stock the issuing 
corporation is not obligated to pay 
anything,—but, conversely, it may pay 
anything. The sky is theoretically the 
limit, and the governing factor is the 
capacity of the issuing company to 
operate its business at a profit. 

Given a corporation, therefore, in 
such a position that differential in 
safety of principal and reasonable in- 
terest return between bonds and com- 
mon stock is small enough to be com- 
paratively negligible, the advantage 1n 
purchasing that company’s common 
stock rather than its bonds is self- 
evident. 

The purchaser of the common 


why even the conservative 

investor should not invest in 
progress instead of merely in static 
wealth. 

As Mr. Mitchell has intimated, 
the new policy of his company indi- 
cates faith in the future, faith in the 
reliability of conservative. financial 
analysis, faith in progress and faith 
in America and the continued and 
steady advance of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The new and growing tendency to- 
ward investment in common stocks 
does not mean such purchases to the 
exclusion of bonds and preferred 
stocks,—it means greater distribution, 
a broader scope for conservative 
capital, and a richer reward for faith 
in the future of strong and progres- 
sive corporations. 
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How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 


Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 11—Have a Stout Heart—A Salesman Works as He Feels—Value of 


Encouraging Letters from Office and Home 


not stout, it will very soon be 
broken—that’s a truth that every 
firm should bear in mind. 

Many a salesman suffers a daily 
martyrdom, for the reason that he 
has not strengthened himself for his 
job. 

He perseveres, but he shortens his 
life. He becomes an old man at 50. 

Often, a heart-broken salesman 
keeps on with his work and trudges 
about as a mere order-taker. He is 
no longer a salesman. He is only 
a spiritless bag-carrier, who walks 
from door to door and says: “Noth- 
ing for me today, I suppose.” 

The undeniable fact is that a sales- 
man’s job is a very lonely and de- 
pressing one, unless he takes 
himself in hand and uses a 


[ a traveling salesman’s heart is 


By Herbert N. Casson 


He knows nothing of the pleasures 


of team play. He is a lone hunter. 


He is constantly facing an indif- 


ferent or unfriendly public, and push- 


ing himself in where he was not in- 


vited. 


He does his work without co-oper- 


ation from anyone—without sym- 


pathy — without applause — often 
without a word of praise, even when 
he has done well. 

Consequently, almost all salesmen 
have, at times, fits of depression. 
Every now and then, they are down 
in the Pit. That is why it is absolute- 
ly necessary for every salesman to 
have a stout heart. 

No one can face a dozen rebuffs 
in a day and keep smiling, unless he 


that the one greatest asset of a sales- 
man is CHEERFULNESS. 
The letter that gives a salesman a 


heartache breaks him down as a 


salesman. 
that? 

To the wives who read this, I 
would say—‘“If you are married to a 
traveling salesman, for Heaven's 
sake Buck Him Up. He has 
troubles you know nothing about, and 
unless you cheer him along, He’LL 
Fait and you will be the cause of it. 
KrEP THE Home Licuts BurNING.” 

I know one wise salesman who 
never opens his letters until after 
lunch. By that time he has a good 
start and done half a day’s work. A 
man is not as vulnerable, he says, 

after lunch as he is at 


Why don’t wives realize 








great deal of self-control. 


Many salesmen are tem- A 


peramental. When they are 
at the top of their form, they 
could sell the Ten Command- 
ments to the Kaiser; but 
when they are down and de- 
pressed, they couldn’t sell 
fried fish in Ireland on a 
Friday. 


and valleys! And the daily 
average sale, at the end of 
the year, is very likely sur- 
prisingly small. 

As anyone can see, by a 





say. 


loser. 


SALESMAN must be a good 
He must be able to 
take punishment, as the pugilists 
In the course of a year, 
even the ablest salesman will, job. 
very likely, take more rebuffs 
than orders. 


Ups and downs! Hill-tops T — is beg a salesman = 
e a good sportsman. at 
is why he must take his job as a 


game, not as a drudgery. 


breakfast. 

There are some Sales Man- 
agers who wear spurs. They 
prick and worry their sales- 
men. And salesmen have to 
put up with it, unless it is in- 
tolerable. It is a part of the 


Managers and wives both 
are apt to forget that a sales- 
man must not have the heart 
taken out of him, else he can- 
not sell goods. 

A salesman works as he 
feels, usually. Therefore he 
needs praise and encourage- 
ment more than anyone else 

















glance in the lobby of any 
hotel in an evening, many 
salesmen are in a Slough of Despond. 
They are bogged. They are dis- 
couraged. They are stuck. 

This is natural enough. It springs 
out of the very nature of salesmen’s 
jobs. : 

He is away from home for weeks 
at a stretch. He is buffeted about on 
trains and in hotels. 

He is a Robinson Crusoe. He has 
no co-workers. He is among strang- 
ers from Monday morning until Sat- 
urday noon. 

All the complaints aimed at his 
company fall upon him. He does 
not sit in an office and answer com- 
plaints by letter. No such luck. He 
must go and meet the angry com- 
plainer face to face. 

He is out on the firing line, not 
back at the base. 


is stout-hearted—a man of courage. 

These rebuffs do not all come from 
the customers, either. Some of them 
come from the home office, and some 
of them come from his wife. 

Letters may make or break a man, 
so far as his day’s work is concerned 
—home letters especially. 

Grumbling, peevish, worrying let- 
ter! “You care more for your old 
firm than you do for me!” “You 
never think how lonely I am!” 
“You're having a gay time, while 
I’m cooped up at home!” And so 
on 


Pages of self-pity and pathos and 
petulance! And then the poor chap 
who gets one of these letters has to 
go out and face a world of strangers 
with a cheery smile. 

How few wives of salesmen realize 


in the firm. 

He needs cheery letters 
and good news and a jolly big ban- 
quet once a year, with the president 
of the company in the chair. 

Also, he needs to pay attention to 
his own personal habits, as these 
often cause fits of depression. 

He must not have a sluggish liver 
and he must have plenty of sleep. He 
must not lie half awake at night, else 
he will be half asleep in the daytime. 

He must pull himself up if he finds 
‘that he is becoming morbid or pessi- 
mistic. A dean or a professor may 
be gloomy, but not a salesman. 

Timidity, too, is a defect that must 
be overcome. It is a disastrous draw- 
back, as many a young salesman dis- 
covers in his first year on the road. 

A rebuff makes him lose his self- 
confidence for a time. His mind is 
filled with such thoughts as these: 
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“T’ll leave this man until my next 
trip.” 

“T’d better not go in here—it’s too 
near lunch time.” 

“This place is too busy—I’d better 
not bother them,” etc. 

All this is a sign of timidity, and 
no salesman can afford to be timid. 

Many a time, in my younger days, 
I have walked up and down past a 
firm’s door before I had the courage 
to go in. But that was sheer weak- 
ness and nothing else. It had to be 
overcome. 


No Right to Be There! 


A salesman cannot be thin-skinned. 
He must not take offense easily. He 
must not be a fragile flower. Not 
a bit of it. 

Once, an Irishman was killed at 
a Kilkenny Fair by a blow on the 
head. At the trial, it was proved 
that he had a very thin skull— 
a “paper-skull,” as it is called. 

The prisoner, in self-defense, said 
to the Judge—“I put it to Your 
Honor—what right had a man, with 
a skull like that, to go to the Kil- 
kenny Fair?” The prisoner was ac- 
quitted. 

So, if a salesman has a thin skin 
or a thin skull, he has no right to 
be in the Kilkenny Fair of travel- 
ing salesmanship. He is too perish- 
able for such a strenuous profession. 
He should apply for a gentler job. 

A salesman must be a good loser. 
He must be able to take punishment, 
as the pugilists say. In the course 
of a year, even the ablest salesman 
will, very likely, take more rebuffs 
than orders. 

That is why a salesman must be 
a good sportsman. That is why he 
must take his job as a game, and not 
as a drudgery. 

Win or lose, he must keep on play- 
ing. He must not let his firm down. 
I have seen a salesman come into 
the hotel, as cheerful as a kitten and 
as bold as a lion, after a day of bad 
luck. He was a thoroughbred. No 
squealing. No. fainting fits. No 
gloom. No despair. 


Must Spread Cheerfulness 


The point to remember is that a 
salesman must carry enough cheerful- 
ness for two—his customer and him- 
self. 

Cheerfulness is part of his ammu- 
nition—part of his equipment. He 
needs it as much as he needs his 
samples. 

He must buck up his customers. 
Many of them are looking at balance 
sheets that would depress anybody. 
They need to be cheered up. 

“My word, Jones, you're like a 
tonic,” said a merchant to a salesman. 
You may be sure that Jones received 
an order. 

So a traveler needs to be stout- 
hearted, to sell goods to discouraged 


Two-Line 


The “relief” feature of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was its vetoing by 
President Coolidge. 


* * x 


For progress, watch the South. 


*x* * * 


The rise in rails will one day reach 
its terminus. 
* * * 
Sovietism, never fear, is doomed. 
* * * 
The cost of living is falling—at 
least statistically. 


* * 


“Chevrolet Sales Pass Ford's.” 
Prophetic? 
* * * 
A long-range nomination predic- 
tion: Coolidge. 


* *« * 


Another: Neither Smith nor Mc- 
Adoo. 


x * x 
Now the railroads are to seek 
customer-owners. Good. 


ok * * 


Cotton prices promise to wear well. 


* * * 


National banks decreased last year 
but increased in total resources. 
[Illustrating the trend towards big- 
neSS. 
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Editorials 


Dividend increases still run ahead 
of last year. 
+ 


Avoid weak motor shares. 


* * * 


Mexico is likely to go so far, no 
farther. 
* * * 


The shoe industry still is down-at- 
the heels. “They won’t walk.” 


* * * 


Look for sweeter sugar prices by 
and by. 


ok * * 


One assured bumper crop: The 
American tourist crop. 


k * * 


Look before you leap—at boosted 
Stocks. 
* * * 
This buyers’ year gives scope to 
real sellers. 
* * x 


A good plan: Buy the common 
stocks of the biggest industrial com- 
panies. 


* k * 
Be bulls on China. 
* * * 
Business ihn: Much ado 


about little profit. 





dealers. He must have the spirit of 
Bernhardt. 

Her motto was: “In spite of 
everything.” In spite of age—in 


spite of troubles — in spite of a 
wooden leg, that indomitable French 
actress lived her life out to the last 
second at full speed. 

She never slowed down—no—not 
even for Death. She went—crash— 
through the barrier. That is what 
I mean. 

A fully ripened and matured sales- 
man is always a bit of a philosopher. 
His nature has grown too large to 
to be troubled by trifles. 

He is self-sufficient. He is not 
like a yacht—blown by the wind. 
Rather, he is like a liner. He goes 
forward, wind or no wind, because 
he carries his own power within him. 

As you may have noticed, a young 
traveling salesman is very much like 
a peg-top. He must be made to go. 
Some run for a day and drop and 
some run for a week. They have 





to be continually driven forward. 

The mature salesman is not like 
this. He does not become exhausted. 
He is not a peg-top nor a toy man 
who has to be wound up once a week. 

In a word, he has “guts.” He 
sticks. He takes his job as a daily 
adventure that is far to be preferred 
to any safe, stay-at-home, routine job. 

Whatever else his job is, it isn’t 
monotonous, thank God. There are 
never two days alike. And just when 
he thinks he knows all the bumps 
he is apt to find a new one. 

Then, at the end of his life— 
when his last journey has been made 
and his last order has been taken, 
he will have a deep satisfaction from 
hi¢ own stoutheartedness. He will 
say with Henley—“I thank whatever 
gods there be for my unconquerable 
soul.” 


Tip No. 12—Create a Welcome 
for Your Next Visit—will appear 
in an early issue. 
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What evidence can be produced 
that government—as such—has any- 
thing to contribute to do a better job, 
or cheaper job, or a more beneficial 
job for the public than the light and 
power industry has done and is doing 
and is prepared to continue to do?— 
M. S. Sloan, on Boulder Dam. 

* @ 2 


The most profitable investment a 
young man can make is to give his 
very best and exclusive services to 
his employer and let outside interests 
alone.—Babson Institute. 

e = * 


Economy has frequently nothing 
whatever to do with the amount of 
money being spent, but with the wis- 
dom used in spending it—Henry 
Ford. 

* * * 

Every year of my life I grow more 
convinced that it is wisest and best 
to fix one’s, attention on the beautiful 
and the good, and dwell as little as 
possible on the evil and false.— 
Cecil. 

*” * * 

In striving to attain big things, the 
little things come easy, but in striving 
to attain only little things even they 
become hard.—C. T. Gilbreath. 

From C. T. Gilbreath, Los Angeles, Cal. 

. & © 


Habitize Yourself 


Take any ten so-called captains of 
industry and you'll find ten men who 
achieved their success by ten divers 
routes, but you'll find that they all 
have this in common—that each 
learned early to free his brain from 
all detail-worry. Railroad as many 
of your daily activities as possible to 
the habit track. You never give your 
breathing any thought—you just 
breathe. And there are dozens of 
your daily activities upon which you 
now expend thought, time and worry, 
that you could forget about just as 
you do your breathing. Simply make 
habits of them—put them into the 
realm of things that care for them- 
selves. This is no plea for doing the 
day’s work without thought—it’s a 
suggestion that you devote the day’s 
thinking to the work that most needs 
thought—Mohawk Rug Retailer. 


* %*« * 


That which is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business.—Izaak Walton. 


Power of Example 


Go make thy garden as fair as thou 
canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
And he whose plot is next to thine 
May see it and mend his own. 
—Robert Collyer. 


* %* * 


The most successful in business are 
those who have persistently devoted 
their personal time and attention to 
the concentration and improvement 
of one line of activity—E. H. Gary. 


* * * 


There are nettles everywhere, but 
smooth green grasses are more com- 
mon still; the blue of heaven is larger 
than the cloud.—Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. 
* * * 


Begin your web, and God will 
supply the thread.—lItalian pro- 
verb. 








A Text 


HEREFORE let him that 
i thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.—I Cor. 10:12. f 


Sent in by E. C. DeLauney, 
Roanoke, Va. What is your fa- 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders of 
texts used. 




















The power of perception is that 
which we call understanding. — 
Locke. 


* %* * 


Think of the ills from which you 
are exempt.—Joubert. 
From F. L. Leinard, Lincoln, Mont. 
6 &:2 


Persistence 


Nothing in the world can take 
the place of persistence. Talent 
will not; nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded 
genius is almost a proverb. Edu- 
cation will not; the world is full 
of educated derelicts. Persistence 
and determination alone are omni- 
potent. The slogan, “Press on,” 


has solved and always will solve 
the problem of the human race.— 
Exchange. 


aw ~ a 
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Tradition is not a fetish to be 
prayed to—but a useful record of ex- 
periences. Time should bring im- 
provement—but not all old things are 
worthless. We are served by both 
the moderns and the ancients. The 
balanced man is he who clings to the 
best in the old—and appropriates the 
desirable in the new. — Richard 
Steele. 





*x* * * 


The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do 
well, and doing well whatever you do 
without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all it will come because it is 
deserved, not because it is sought 
after.—Long fellow. 

e' 4's 


There is dew in one flower and 
not in another, because one opens 
its cup and takes it in, while the other 
closes itself, and the drops run off. 
God rains his goodness and mercy as 
widespread as the dew, and if we 
lack them, it is because we will not 
open our hearts to receive them.— 
Beecher. 

* * * 

Nothing is so dangerous as an ig- 
norant friend; a wise enemy is worth 
more.—La Fontaine. 

* * * 


Our Aspirations 


Our wishes, it is said, do measure 
just our capabilities. He who aspires 
with all his might to the moun- 
tain’s upper height, holds in that as- 
piration a great trust, a warrant he 
cannot disregard, a pledge to be ful- 
filled. Remember, then, when these 
aspirations thrust themselves unbid- 
den in your face, that each dream 
clasps some reality, that your feet 
may reach the height to which your 
hope has taken happy flight, and 
every wish is but the prophecy of 
what you have the power to do and 
be.—Selected. 

* * * 

A vision without a task makes a 
visionary; a task without vision 
makes a drudge.—Mullens. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and we 
will send you “Forbes Epigrams” if your 
contribution is printed. If not combosed 
by you, state source of quotation and au- 
thor’s name. Names of winners will be 
printed. 



































Fact and 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


Another Vanderbilt box in the Metropolitan Opera 
House has been sold, the newspapers announce. This 
draws attention afresh to the decay of the Vanderbilt 
family as a financial power. The Vanderbilt dynasty is 

disintegrating. Not one Vanderbilt is a 
SHIRT SLEEVES ; ° 
TO SHIRT SLEEVES {force in the world of large affairs to- 
ILLUSTRATED BY day. The only Vanderbilt the public 
VANDERBILTS ° . 

have heard anything about during re- 
cent years is the youthful Cornelius, who launched several 
tabloid newspapers, with disastrous financial consequences 
—so disastrous that he has unpaid debts of a million or 
two and is now living in very humble quarters in New 
York, doing most of his own cooking, and working most 
industriously as a writer to earn money to reduce his obli- 
gations. His father, General Cornelius Vanderbilt, showed 
early promise as an inventor, but his aptitude in this 
direction did not last, and for many years he has been 
more prominently identified with the National Guard 
than with High Finance. When Reggie Vanderbilt died 
recently it was discovered that, instead of possessing 
millions, he owned extremely little and his widow in- 
herited only a paltry sum. 

The once powerful Gould railway dynasty has also 
crumbled to nothingness. No Gould is to-day a dominat- 
ing figure in the financial, railroad or business world. 
The Gould fortune, like that of the Vanderbilts, has also 
waned rather than waxed. 

“From shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three genera- 
tions,” while not literally true, is not wholly inapplicable 
to the Vanderbilts and Goulds. The process obviously is 
under way. Henry Ford recently remarked, when he con- 
fessed that he had not yet made a will, that when huge 
fortunes fall into hands of those who do not know how 
to use them, they soon cease to exist. This indisputable 
fact should afford some consolation to those who rave 
against the accumulation of many millions by any one 
man or family. 


oe ® 
Rivers reach the ocean because they never stop going. 
* * * 


Wall Street became unduly excited over the Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s authority in the matter of making railway 
valuations. The stock market jumped to the conclusion 

that our railroads hereafter were to be 


ro URT at the mercy of this Commission and 
IS STILL that the Supreme Court had decreed 
SUPREME 


that it had no authority to interfere. 
What the Court actually declared was that it had no 
power fo lay down the law to the Commission as to how 
it should go about arriving at the valuation of any rail- 
road, but that the court stood ready to be approached the 
moment the Commission sought to carry its valuation 
findings into practical effect in a way calculated to injure 
the just interests of any railroad. 

The Supreme Court has not ruled that the Interstate 


Commerce Commission is entitled to flaunt at will the 
Constitution of the United States. The right to appeal 
to the Supreme Court for the proper protection of prop- 
erty still remains. This the Commission will discover the 
moment it attempts to violate the rights of property. 
Nothing basic has been settled by the valuation decision. 
The real test will come when the Commission seeks to 
enforce its calculations. Then the Supreme Court will 
stand ready to demonstrate that it still remains supreme. 
The valuation decision contains not one ounce of dyna- 
mite; it is a dud. Wall Street became needlessly scared. 


* * * 


Cheerfulness is to life what perfume is to the flower. 
*x* * * 

I have just spent a week at a Southern resort patron- 
ized mainly by retired business men and, for short visits, 
by men still active in business. Not one of the retired 
men appeared to be enjoying life. They impressed one 
as being painfully bored by ennui. 


RETIRED : A : 
BUSINESS They entered into nothing with keen, 
MEN eager zest. They seemed to find life 
UNHAPPPY 


aimless, joyless, useless. On the other 
hand, those still in the thick of the battle obviously en- 
joyed immensely their brief period of playtime. They 
threw themselves into recreation with vim, vigor, enthusi- 
asm. They were manifestly as happy as schoolboys out 
for recess. 

I discovered one exception. This man is head of a 
highly successful business founded and developed by him- 
self. He wandered around like a lost sheep. When I 
invited him to play golf, he shook his head and said he 
didn’t know how. I next suggested bridge. No; he didn’t 
play cards. “What do you do?” I asked. “Nothing,” he 
replied, sadly. “This is my first vacation in twenty-five 
years. I am here for only a few days—and I am trying 
to do a little business while here. I feel like a fish out of 
water.” This man has more money than he can ever use, 
but he finds that he has given himself up so entirely to 
money-making that he has uterly neglected to fit himself 
for enjoying the evening of his life. 

I came away convinced that, while it is wise to concen- 
trate upon getting on in the world in the first half of 
one’s life, it is a tragic mistake not to begin thereafter to 


indulge in a rational amount of rest and enjoyment. Just © 


as one has to learn how to work successfully, one must 
learn how to play successfully. Too many men do not 
realize this until too late. Then they find that the leisure 
to which they had looked forward to for many years 
fails to yield the pleasure they had expected and brings 
them nothing but lonesomeness and disillusionment. 1 
have reached the conclusion that the best plan is to lighten 
the daily load as one grows older by delegating responsi- 
bilities to trained associates, but not to retire completely. 
Neither does all work and no play nor all play and no 
work make for a happy ending of one’s days. 
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How much longer will the myth live that corporations 
have no souls? This charge had only too much founda- 
tion in the early days of our so-called trusts. It has dis- 
tinctly less foundation to-day. The majority of corpora- 

tions are no more soulless than are 


pol business firms or businesses run by 
SHOWED IT individuals. Read this editorial, from 
HAD A SOUL 


the San Francisco Call, regarding an 
incident relating to the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, presided over by Kenneth R. Kingsbury, who 
toiled as a common laborer in his early days of Standard 
Oil service: 


If you are of those that think no corporation has a heart, 
please read this: 

A few weeks ago in San Francisco a mother died suddenly. 
She had two sons and one of them was at her bedside when 
she went away. The other, unaware that his mother was 
seriously ill, had sailed the day before on a Standard Oil tanker 
as assistant to the chief engineer. 

His brother, knowing his absent brother’s grief and his last- 
ing regret over being away at that time, went down to the 
offices of the corporation and asked if anything could be done. 
Of course, something could be done. Why not? Immediately 
a radio message was sent to the captain of the vessel, 200 miles 
at sea, to turn around and come back to port. The ship re- 
turned, another man took the place of the brother, and he was 
delivered to his sorrowful duties ashore. 

That’s what people call sentiment. They call it that, and 
they smile in a somewhat superior way at people who are 
“sentimental.” But if sentiment can stop the wheels of a great 
corporation and turn back a ship 200 miles at sea to return a 
son to the grave of his mother, then the more sentiment we 
have the better for all of us. We can’t have too much of that 
kind of thing, and we will never have enough. 


x * x 
The Fountain of Youth is Hope. 
* * * 


I dropped into a New York Stock Exchange firm’s 
branch office in the South the other day and found it 
crowded. Inquiries brought the assurance that it was 
equally crowded almost every hour of every day. One 

curious feature is that a larger per- 


part gop centage than ever before of dabblers 
INTERESTED in the market are now selling stocks 
IN STOCKS 


short. In the past the general rule 
was for the public to buy when they were bullish and 
then to sell out when they became bearish. Their opera- 
tions stopped there. Now they have learned how to play 
the market on the short side. There are people short of 
all kinds of stocks, including ones rarely traded in. Of 
course, it is not astonishing that a stock like Baldwin is 
sold short when it reaches $200 a share. Interests con- 
nected with the company declare emphatically that they 
know no reason for forcing the quotation to such heights, 
that the company’s earnings warrant no such figure. 
There has been blind buying of lesser-known railway 
stocks at prices far above those ruling a few months ago. 
The theory applied is that mergers are so much in the air 
that any and every second-rate line is liable to be furiously 
competed for by the ambitious big roads. Inevitably, bit- 
ter disappointment will be experienced in most instances. 
The only safe rule is to purchase stocks earning enough 
to make them intrinsically worth their quoted price. To 
buy merely on the possibility-of fireworks is outright 
gambling, and dangerous gambling at that. In my judg- 
ment many railway stocks are selling higher than their 
profits and prospects warrant. 
* * * 


Some men are tractors, others only brakes. 
are you? 


Which 
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Government probers, after spending much public 
money and after putting investors to heavy expense, have 
discovered another mare’s nest. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission finds that the General Electric Company exer- 
cises no monopoly in the public utility 


GOVERNMENT ; 
DISCOVERS field. To reach such a _ conclusion 
ANOTHER should n 

a uld not have cost taxpayers and 


stockholders the burdensome sum it 
has cost them. Public utilities now constitute a $20,000,- 
000,000 industry. Any office-boy in Wall Street could 
have laid his finger on official reports showing concli:- 
sively that no one company, no one group, monopolized 
this gigantic, far-flung industry. 

It so happens that there are more independent giants 
in the electric light and power world than in any othet 
industry in this country. There are such giants—outside 
of the General Electric fold—in New York and other 
parts of the East, in Chicago and other parts of the Mid- 
dle-West, on the Pacific Coast and in other parts of the 
country. Numbers of these men are multi-millionaires, 
self-made, sturdy, absolutely independent, kow-towing to 
nobody. 


General Electric is a shining example of American suc- 
cess earned by characteristic American merits—vision, 
initiative, inventive genius, titanic energy, discerning en- 
terprise, courage, daring, masterly ability, integrity. 

Prejudice against Big Business is subsiding. It cannot 
be expected to disappear entirely in one year or two. Big 
Business early earned the reputation from which it has 
long suffered and must expect to establish public confi- 
dence slowly. Perhaps these endless and apparently sense- 
less Governmental probes, costly and harassing though 
they are, may serve the useful purpose of convincing the 
public that the standards of Big Business to-day are not 
the standards of twenty years ago and more, but stand up 
creditably in comparison with the standards of Little 
Business. 


S -eee 


Don’t have it said of you: “When money came in, 
sense went out.” 
*x* * * 


Manufacturers and merchants are to-day exhibiting 
unprecedented interest in selling. The demand for the 
Herbert N. Casson “Twelve Tips for Traveling Sales- 
men” articles now appearing in ForBes has been phenom- 

enal. Advance orders for this series 


pen in book form have broken all records. 
IN SELLING This reveals, first, that business men 
PROBLEMS 


now recognize that successful produc- 
tion is less a problem than successful distribution; and, 
second, that we are to-day in a buyers’ market. Compe- 
tition in many lines has led to acute price-cutting. Little 
fault is found with the total volume of business—railway 
freight figures, postal receipts, bank clearings and other 
recognized yardsticks reveal that the country is doing a 
very large amount of business. The strongest companies 
are faring best. Many small, weak concerns are going 
to the wall or are within sight of their doom. Where 
mass production can be attained or maintained, companies 
can earn at least moderate profits even on margins which 
would mean bankruptcy for small concerns. The year 
1927 is destined to rank as a year of many mergers. 
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HAT és treatment 
W draws the best re- 


sults from work- 
ers? 

One business man said 
the other day: “In our line 


raw materials amount to 





| How to Treat Workers 
to Get Results 


I believe a man’s wants 
in the place where he 
works are few, but they 
are vital. 

First of these is suitable 
pay. By suitable pay I 
mean sufficient to enable 
him to maintain his stand- 
ard of living in the com- 
munity where he lives. 

















only eight per cent. of total 
costs. Yet the heads of 
many concerns spend more time in trying to save a half 
per cent. in materials than they spend in studying how to 
get more and better work from their people, notwith- 
standing that labor represents three-fourths of total 
costs.” 


It is figured that labor constitutes practically one-half 
of manufacturing costs in all industries combined. Thus 
there is more need for analyzing labor costs, labor effi- 
ciency, labor loyalty, than for concentrating upon possible 
savings in distributing or selling or in buying raw ma- 
terials. Labor provides a broader field in which to work 


Yet how many concerns devote as much study to get- 
ting the best results from wage-earners as they devote to 
the other phases of their business? 


Is it not obvious that, if through increasing the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of workers, productive efficiency can be 
increased ten or twenty per cent., the total saving would 
mean a most important addition to profits and dividends? 

How should workers be treated to win such results? 


Thomas B. Fordham, works manager of the Delco 
Light Company, who has had mature experience in 
handling men and who has devoted earnest study to this 
subject, in a letter to ForBEs says: 


Your attitude on the subject of human relations in industry 
has a strong appeal to me. Therefore, I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you my opinions. 

All prosperity depends upon the ambitions and desires of 
individuals. The attainment of’ ambitions and desires is 
accomplished by work. Man must therefore work to progress. 
He must also work to maintain himself and his family. To 
do his best work he must be happy. 

In industry we have come to recognize that it does not 
pay to drive men to do their work. The reason is obvious. No 
man can be happy if he is doing his work under conditions 
that are oppressive. Therefore, we:are seeing the driver being 
replaced as department head and foreman, and the leader 
stepping in. 

What is a leader? A leader is one whom others are willing 
to follow. Why are they willing to follow him? Because 
they know he will make them happy and benefit them. 

The subject of securing suitable leaders as foremen of 
departments in the factory is being given more and more 
attention each year. Industrial. executives are showing their 
interest by the adoption of foremen’s training courses, fore- 
men’s meetings, and similar activities to interest foremen in 
some progressive step. 

I believe, however, that many of these endeavors are 
unsound. I also believe most foremen’s training courses fall 
short of the objective. 

Let us see how a foreman is selected for his position. He 
may be the best operator in a department. He may have done 
something of outstanding importance for the benefit of the 
business. He may have had a “pull,” or any of several other 
reasons may be assigned for the selection. 

Is he fit? How can he be? Where was he taught the 
fundamentals of foremanship? He is taken from his job of 
handling materials’ to’ secure production’ and ‘ made’ foreman’ ’ 
over other men whom he must “handle” to secure production. 
He knows the material side of his job, but, unless he is of 
unusual calibre and personality, he does not know the 
“human” side of his job. 

This human side does not consist of any cheap sentimen- 
talism, nor does it bear relation to the ordinary type of so- 
called welfare work found in some industries. It is my con- 
viction that the factory man does not want, nor does he 
“enjoy,” any of the elements of paternalism that have been 
practised under the guise of human relations in industry 
during recent years. 


Second: A fit place in 
which to work, That is en- 
: vironment satisfactory from 
the standpoint of cleanliness, orderliness, and social relations. 

Third: A good man to work for. The leader type of fore- 
man. 

Fourth: A steady job. Many industries to-day are subject 
to such. seasonal activities as to cause a most unsatisfactory 
degree of depression to exist over the activities of their 
employees through mental worry and disinterest. 

Fifth: Some chance for advancement. Every man wants 
to advance. This does not necessarily mean more pay, but 
may be improved conditions in his community, his standard 
of living, his social environment, etc., etc. 

The industry devoting its work on “human relations” to 
these subjects will find the key to satisfactory results. 

There are two other items of importance also to be con- 
sidered : 

First: When a new employee has been hired, endeavor to 
sell him on the business. Ordinarily much is spent advertis- 
ing the company’s name and product to a more or less disin- 
terested public, but very little is spent to advertise that same 
company and product to a new employee. His interest should 
also be aroused and maintained. 

Second: Efforts for the maintenance of health among 
employees should be as strenuous as those endeavors ordi- 
narily made for the maintenance of equipment. 


Large numbers of letters have been received from 
workers telling how they like to be treated. The views 
expressed will give employers, executives and foremen 
and others invaluable insight into the workings of the 
minds of wage-earners and thus make it possible to intro- 
duce methods calculated to inspire workers to put forth 
more loyal, more intelligent, more enthusiastic, more 
fruitful efforts. 

These communications will appear in our next issue. 

* * * 


Record one more failure of Government in business. 
Kansas passed a law guaranteeing bank deposits; but 
thousands of depositors are clamoring in vain for their 
money. Bank losses have exceeded by millions the pro- 
vision made by the State for their pay- 


ANOTHER mere ais 
FAILURE OF ment. Unpaid deposits have been in- 
GOVERNMENT creased by another million © dollars 
IN BUSINESS 


through the failure a fortnight ago of 
a chain of small banks in the southeastern section of the 
State. An Associated Press dispatch from Topeka says: 


While claims against the insolvent guaranty are mounting, 
the State Legislature must decide whether it will repeal the 
Bank Guaranty Law and vote for a bond issue to pay the 
claims of depositors, who have no hope to recover from the 
present funds. Two bills pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, both prepared by the majority floor leader, propose 
repeal of the law and a bond issue “in order to restore the 
people’s confidence in the State’s banking institutions.” 

Depositors of the banks closed to-day have no assurance 
that the State will return the money which they had en- 
trusted to the institutions. 


This publication has consistently opposed the guaran- 
teeing of bank deposits. That is not a proper function of 
Government. Moreover, it incites slipshod, unsafe bank- 
ing and compels efficient and honest bankers to share the 
losses caused by inefficient and dishonest bankers. 

* * * 


_ The rich too often keep happiness out by fencing their 
lives in. 
* * * 
Lumbermen find that the best trees shoot out the few- 
est useless branches. They concentrate on the stem. 
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Will the Oriental Giant Throw Off His Shackles? 
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“I don’t feel myself that I know it all, but I have 
enough conceit to be successful.” That observation was 
made by a business man in his thirties who has made 
notable headway, although his path has bristled with 


iia difficulties. What he called conceit is 
ENOUGH in reality self-confidence, self-confi- 
CONCEIT dence born of the knowledge that he 
TO SUCCEED 


has thoroughly mastered every depart- 
ment of his business from day-worker up. He has studied 
chemistry, he has studied engineering, he has studied ac- 
counting, he has studied salesmanship, and he has had 
practical experience, at least in a small way, in all these 
various lines. When he talks with a banker he feels that 
he knows more about his company’s financial affairs than 
the banker can possibly know. When he goes after big 
contracts he feels that he can convince the prospect, with 
sound logic and not with palaver, why he should do busi- 
ness. 

Just how much “conceit” should one have? We all 
know men who carry conceit to harmful excesses. We 
know others who keep themselves back by their abnormal 
timidity. If it be difficult to determine the happy medium, 
should not the leaning be towards too much rather than 
too little “ conceit,” meaning innate self-confidence. Busi- 
ness places no premiums on shrinking violets. Employers 
prefer men who have self-assurance, forcefulness, go- 
aheadedness, men who know their job and know that 
they know it. Few who are thorough masters of their 
business are objectionably conceited. Ultra-vain ones 
usually are lightweights. 

i ae 


A close fist usually goes with a closed mind. 
x * x 
Will Rogers has been giving me some intimate side- 
lights on big men. He rates Coolidge as one of the 
quickest-witted men in America. The President, Will 
says, is full of dry humor. His greeting to the comedian 
when the latter returned from his trip 


— through Europe as a “self-made diplo- 
HUMOR mat” was: “Well, Will, you have 
IN BIG MEN 


been a typical American diplomat— 
you have made the people laugh.” A procession of hand- 
shakers preceded Will’s reception, and when he asked, 
“What gang of horse-thieves was that?” the President. 
without cracking a smile, replied, “The Cabinet.” 

Will says that another public character the people do 
not get straight is Charles E. Hughes. “There are as 
many jokes in his head as there are hairs on his face,” 
declares Will. In Will’s judgment, Hughes is one of the 
half dozen brainest men he has ever met. The cowboy 
broke through Mussolini’s mask of austere dignity by 
asking him, “Are you a regular guy?” Another question 
was, “What do you do when you're not dictating?” It 
did not take Mussolini long to size up his man. Casting 
aside his stage manners—and Will declares Mussolini is 
the greatest actor on the world’s stage to-day—the Dic- 
tator nudged Will in the ribs and, with a wink, told him 
in what respects he was “a regular guy.” The list was 
quite comprehensive! 

Will says that the reason for his popularity, “if I got 
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any,” is that he always finds something lovable in every- 
body and that he himself carries no malice whatsoever 
in his heart. Therefore, when he jibes people they get 
the point without feeling it. “If I had malice in my 
heart, it would show in my words no matter if I covered 
them with honey,” he declared. Everywhere he speaks 
the rule is “Standing Room Only.” When I told him that 
I had had great difficulty in getting tickets to hear him, 
he shot back, “Ah, you had to pay for them?” 

Will paid me this double-edged compliment: “I hope 
to be rich enough some day to be able to afford to act 
on some of your stock market tips.” 

Will’s next ambition is to travel through the Orient. 
He believes he could learn a lot from the Oriental races. 
And if you think that Will Rogers does not devote long, 
laborious hours to learning things, you are mistaken. 
His “foolery” is successful because it is always founded 
on actualities, often on actualities not perceived by the 
rest of us. The truth is that Will Rogers is more 
philosopher than comedian. ‘ 

* * * 


The function of fun ts to give us more fun in our work. 

* oe © 
One of our richest Americans, deeply religious, is 
grieving over the fact that his growing sons do not think 
exactly as he thinks. At school and college they are im- 
bibing ideas which differ from his. They are fond of 


pleasure. They like to do most of the 
WHY SHOULD 


YOUR SONS things others of their age do. The 
THINK father feels that they are not suffi- 
AS YOU DO? 


ciently seriously-minded. His own 
father indulged very little in youthful pleasures and he 
himself followed in his father’s footsteps. But he finds 
that his own children are different. They are modern. 
They desire freedom of action. They do not regard life 
as solemnly as their father does. They are too “ad- 
vanced,” he thinks, in various respects. 

When I talked about this with another multi-million- 
aire, his comment was: “Why should his children think 
and act exactly as he did when he was their age? If 
they did, they would be freaks. They simply wouldn’t 
fit into modern conditions. Why send children to college 
and then expect them not to absorb new ideas? Progress 
would cease if each succeeding generation thought and 
acted exactly as its predecessor. You and I—and this 
father—must be prepared to grant our children a gener- 
ous measure of freedom of thought and action. You 
didn’t sport around in an automobile when you were a 
young man; neither did I; but is that any reason why 
we should deny our children a car? Our mothers didn’t 
wear short skirts. But we would make our daughters 
ridiculous if we forced them to wear the same length of 
skirts as our mothers wore. As long as young folks don’t 
do anything disgraceful, we shouldn’t try to keep them 
too much under our thumb. Besides, it wouldn’t work 
for long. Excessive repression at home usually results 
in excesses when the children leave home.” 

Which of these two rich men has the right idea? 

. oo 


Victory is within yourself, or nowhere. 
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“The Dictaphone gives 


S. A. Harégraft 


» President of Hargraft & Sons, Chicago, 
\ Ill, largest imported-tobacco company 
‘ in this country, distributing the famous 
\ Ben Wade Briar Pipe and the Hudson 
< Bay Company’s tobaccos 

































me time to t-h-i-n-k” 


‘I refuse to be harried or hurried by shorthand,” 
declares S. A. Hargraft, prominent importer 


Users of high-grade pipes and tobacco 
know what “Sponsored by Hargraft’’ 
means. Read how he also “sponsors” The 
Dictaphone. Then resolve to try it yourself 
— using the coupon below. 


[ many other executives of suc- 
cessful sales organizations, S. A. 
Hargraft, President of Hargraft & Sons 
of Chicago, does much of the big sell- 
ing himself. Customers must be culti- 
vated by frequent contacts. But to talk 
with them and attend to important 
correspondence simultaneously is, of 
course, impossible. 


Mr. Hargraft and his associates met 
this situation squarely—by using The 
Dictaphone in all their offices. 


‘We'll not be bothered with short- 
hand,"’ says Mr. Hargraft, ‘‘when The 
Dictaphone serves us so much better. 
We are out most of the day, hence do 


much of our dictation after hours. But 
even if we were always in, we'd have 
Dictaphones—they’re so much more 
handy and useful. 


**I use The Dictaphone to keep in 
touch with accounts the country over 
and with our factories in England 
and Canada. But I like The Dicta- 
phone most because it gives me time 
to think.”’ 


Miss Mary Brooks, Mr. Hargraft’s 
secretary, also likes The Dictaphone far 
better than shorthand. “‘Besides giv- 
ing me time to relieve Mr. Hargraft of 
many duties,’ she asserts, “‘it enables 
me to arrange my day to suit myself. 
The Dictaphone’s so much more 
simple and so easy to listen to!”’ 


Executives and secretaries in all lines 
of business say much the same thing. 
But you can never enjoy The Dicta- 
phone’s benefits until you fry it. Why 
not mail the coupon today? 


DICTATE TO 


TARE DIC TAPAUNE 


C_REG.US.PAT. OFF. 





and double your ability to get things done 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 




















What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand: 


Executives say:— 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


**If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
**She can’t help me with other things.”’ 


“‘If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.”’ 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.”’ 
*‘She can’t get out all she’s taken.”’ 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 








Mary Brooks 
Private secretary to Mr. Hargzaft, finds 
that Dictaphone work is ‘‘much quicker, 
much more systematic and much more 
interesting and pleasant’’ than nerve- 
wracking, round-about shorthand 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


**I’m sure he said that, but .... 
**No one else can read my notes.”’ 


‘Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.”’ 


**Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


** These endless notes make me dizzy.”’ 
**I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 
**No time for real secretarial work.’’ 


That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 











MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

154 Nassau St., New York City 

O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


(1 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
*“*What’s Wrong with Shorthand?” 


I am a Secretary 0 
Executive Ol (Check One) 
For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World Wide Organization— 
London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
F-2 



















HEN trade ceased being 
W something besides a business 
of barter, merchandising of a 
crude but effective nature came into 
being. The man of means of old 
employed couriers, secretaries and 
clerks who traveled about, armed 
with ample funds, and governed 
with a loose commission to purchase 
whatever might appeal to their liege 
lord. These emmissaries were, in 
reality, purchasing agents at large. 

In Damascus they purchased for 
the lord and master blades of supple 
and tough steel, blades that retained 
a razor-like edge, guaranteed to 
withstand much use as a lethal 
weapon; in the Gobelin establish- 
ment in Paris the finest of tapes- 
tries were purchased with which 
to adorn the walls of castles. These 
tapestries, as all know, intricately 
woven, were pictorially beautiful. 
In Cremona violins were bought for 
the royal master, and in Sheffield, 
famous cutlery. In Belfast agents 
dickered with Celtic weavers for 
the sheerest of fine linens. 

On the table of the man of means 
must be the finest of colored glass, 
including crystal from Venice. 
Porcelain from Sevres, too, lent fur- 
ther attractiveness and charm to the 
baronial board. Delft pottery was 
used. 

When the man of means examined 
the purchases he found most of them 


The Modern Business Magnet: 
the Right Trade Mark 


By Harry Botsford 


good and so it was that each of 
these cities and lands built up a 
reputation for quality of a special 
kind, a species of good will that kept 
outside gold and coin flowing in, 
year after year. But shysters will 
creep in; imitators will covet the 
pennies of profit from afar and 
then sit down and scheme craftily 
as to ways and means of making 
the profit theirs without putting 
into the affair skill, honesty or 
ideals. 

Honest men swore heartily and de- 
vised deep, but utterly futile schemes 
for the confusion of the tricksters. 
The imitators waxed fat and flour- 
ished. Then some genius, some com- 
mercial Moses, some leader, came to 
the front and probably said in effect: 
“Brethren, the time has come in 
which we must overthrow these 
































imitators. Lend an ear, ye crafts- 
men of skill and honesty and I’ll tell 
you how to go about this business. 
Let each of us put on every product 
of ours a distinguishing mark that 
will indicate to the buyer that it was 
made by men of undoubted honesty, 
of skill, and let that mark be a vouch- 
er for us and the quality of what we 
sell. And after we are dead and are 
dust and our affairs are conducted 
by our sons the public will still come 
with its yellow gold to our doors and 
demand of our progeny goods which 
bear this insignia. And thus will we 
keep sacred what is justly ours.” 

In any event the trade mark was 
born. Each of the craftsmen and 
their guilds immediately set to work 
to devise an insignia which would 
indicate to their public their indi- 
vidual identity. 

This move marked the sunrise of 
the Age of Merchandising. 

It gave to the vendor and the 
manufacturer that quality which 
might be termed pride of craftsman- 
ship; and it gave to the purchaser 
the assurance that all and sundry 
goods bearing a certain insignia were 
quality goods and therefore might be 
purchased without fear. 

The trademark idea dealt the first 
blow to the caveat emptor complex, 
for it marked the era which is still 
with us and in which good will is 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A few familiar trade marks. Can you name the companies or the products represented 


by those which do not carry the names of the sponsors? 
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The missing policy 
may wreck your business 


F FIRE came tomorrow, the policy you most need 
would be the one you thought least important. 


Your physical assets undoubtedly would be covered, be nyo ge ae Be 
but there is no policy in the.world that would under- Sulpdtaiin ack Vaote 
write your records—and without the basic records of Doors to meet the re- 


quirements of every busi- 
ness, large or small. Let 
the Safe-Cabinet Man 
show you the protection 


your business you couldn't even collect your insurance! 


po ee i ie I 


Record protection cannot be written on paper. The 


' record that is burned is gone forever. Record protection your records deserve. 
must be actual and absolute. And you won't feel right 
} until you have your records in a Safe-Cabinet. 


Don't risk your continued business success by inad- 
equate record protection. Have a talk with the Safe- 
Cabinet Man the very next thing you do. Find out how 
big a chance you are taking. Know why Safe-Cabinet 
protection will set your mind at rest. This is one “con- 
ference” you should not postpone. Call him today—just 
use the coupon. 


Safe-Cabinet 


Division 
Rand Kardex Service 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 





Rand Kardex Service 
32 Kardex Park 


Tonawanda, N.Y. M a il 


(CD Send the Safe-Cabinet Man 





(CD Send me a copy of “Burned Records” This 
nsec aeons a nan otal aca appa ces wcemandaaaadeaaae 
= Coupon 
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Between the tranquil middle reaches of 
the blue Mississippi and the champagne- 
colored flood of the Missouri stretches a 
flowing prairieland that breaks fre. 
quently into high rolling hills crowned 
with groves of fruit and nut trees and 
drained by swift streams. Sparkling 
lakes dot its northern boundaries. In 
summer the air is scented with honey- 
locust and the fragrance of wild flowers. 
In winter the bright landscapes have 
the charm of rare old colored prints. 
Tilted warmly to the south, the extraor- 
dinarily deep, fertile, porous soil makes 
it one of the most wonderful agricultural 
regions in the world. 


This is golden Iowa. An unequaled 
wealth-producing area where an almost 
perfect balance is maintained between 
industry and agriculture. A great region 
where virtually the entire land surface is 
rich tillable soil. 


Poputation: With a population of 2,500,- 
000, there is only one city of over 100,000 in- 
habitants. There are 18 with over 10,000! 
Population is distributed with great even- 
ness. The city here reaches its highest point 
of development—a compact industrial unit 
supported by the wealth of a rich soil. Typi- 
cal are Des Moines, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, 
Sioux City, Davenport, Council Bluffs, 
Ottumwa, Mason City, Boone, Clinton. 


Acricutture: The total annual value 
of farm crops is close to $1,000,000,000! 
Iowa leads the Nation in the production of 
corn. More than doubles the hog production 
of any other state. Stands second in the 
number of beef cattle. Third in dairy cattle. 
First in value of poultry and eggs. Of Iowa’s 
210,000 farms, more than 123,000 are oper- 
ated directly by owners or managers; their 
average full value is estimated at more than 
$35,000! 

InpustRIAL: Industrial development has 
ained with significant suddenness in the 
ast ten years. This has taken the form of a 

great variety of manufactories, employing 
local materials. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, Iowa’s factory output was already 
$745,000,000 annually; it has increased con- 
siderably since then. 


Power: Great hydroelectric resources are 
available in the tremendous flow of the rivers 
that bound Iowa. Keokuk Dam, the largest 
river water-power project in America, is typ- 
ical of what may be done. In addition, coal 
fields extend through 23 counties, already 
producing 9,000,000 tons annually. 


TRANsPporTATION: No other state is so 
well served by railways. It is claimed there 
is a railroad within ten miles of every farm 
in the state. Three trunk lines of The Mil- 
waukee Road serve Iowa, giving it outlets 
north, east, south and west. 


The height of civilization 


Located in the strategic center of a pros- 
perous and peaceful nation, Iowa has 
attained close to the ideal of civilization 
as a commonwealth. With industry and 
agriculture about balanced, its popula- 
tion evenly distributed, and small, live 
metropolises as regional centers, it is in 
addition distinguished for the number 
and excellence of its educational insti- 
tutions, its high standards of living, 
and the health, stamina and beauty of 
‘ts rising generation. 
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the Golden Corn 








—_——- A farmers’ railroad 


7 To CO-OPERATION between farmer and 

' railroad must go credit for the marvelous 
development of Iowa. Neither could 
exist long without the assistance of the 
other. Most typical symbol of Iowa’s 
growth is the small country grain eleva- 
tor standing high beside the tracks at a 
wayside station. The overwhelming 
bulk of this region’s produce flows to 
market over the rails; and the tools of 
production and the necessities and lux- 
uries of life come flowing back. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway serves Iowa with three trunk 
lines and a network of branch lines. It 
extends the same character of service 
over all the northwestern block of the 
United States from the middle reaches 
of the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

The Milwaukee Road is 11,000 miles 
long, employing 60,000 men. It reaches 
from Chicago to Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City; to Milwaukee 
and the upper Michigan Peninsula; to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and Duluth; 
westward to the Black Hills; and to 
Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 


To the Coast 


A master stroke of railroad engineer- 
ing was achieved with the extension of 
the line to the Coast in 1911. For 660 
miles over four great mountain ranges 
—Belt, Bitter Root, Rocky, Cascade, 
to shipside—it is electrified. The hydro- 
electric power is generated chiefly in 
Montana. The latest development in 
this most modern railroad is the adoption 
of roller bearings on passenger cars. 


The Milwaukee Road is the short line 
to the Coast. Scenery of extraordinary 
grandeur alternates with the beauty of 
richly cultivated plains and valleys. 
The world-famous Olympian and the 
Columbian will take you in restful 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 
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held to be one of the most valuable 
of all business, industrial and com- 
mercial assets. 

It took centuries for these totems 
of trade to attain major importance. 

It was a slow and sometimes pain- 
ful process. At first it was natural 
that there should be much pirating 
of brand names and marks, but this 
banditry abruptly ceased when laws 
were passed which put a proper in- 
ventory value on such marks and 
which put harsh penalties on those 
who boldly appropriated them for 
their own use. 

It took national advertising, how- 
ever, te make the trade mark a real 
voucher of virtue. This national ad- 
vertising has accomplished in an out- 
standing manner. The ready ac- 
ceptance of the theory that a na- 
tionally trade marked and advertised 
product is a good product is most ex- 
cellent evidence of the common sense 
_ and reasoning ability of the people of 
this land. It is an economic fallacy 
to spend money advertising the qual- 
ity of a product that is not good— 
and it is not being done to any great 
extent. 

To-day the trade mark stands for 
sheer quality. 


Unbranded Products in Disfavor 


In Pittsburgh, not long ago, there 
was a graphic proof of this. It was 
a demonstration that proved how 
readily the trade mark inference of 
quality is accepted. It happened in 
a little grocery on a side street in the 
foreign district of the city. A little 
woman, obviously Italian, came in 
with a market basket and an old 
bead purse. She could not speak a 
word of intelligible English. She was 
doing her morning shopping. She 
bought by the simple process of 
pointing to the products she wanted. 
And she bought by trade mark alone! 
The clerk tried to sell her something 
that lacked a distinguishing trade 
mark, an item not generally adver- 
tised and she shook her head in ve- 
hement negation and pointed to what 
she did want, a product nationally 
known and which has a distinguish- 
ing trade mark, familiar to the eyes 
of millions. Her marketing was con- 
ducted as skillfully as that of any 
English-speaking housewife. 

After she had settled her score and 
left, a visitor talking with the owner 
of the store calling attention to the 
buying habit of the customer who 
had just left asked why it was that, 
considering the district where he did 
business, he did not carry more un- 
branded products. 

His answer was illuminating. The 
bulk of his customers were foreign- 
ers. Many of them, like the woman 
who had just left. were recent ar- 
rivals in America and could not speak 
English. Those of his trade who 


could speak and read early discov- 
ered that branded and advertised 
goods were, in the first place, honest 
quality products, always the same, 
uniform in every respect! 

In the second place they discov- 
ered that such products always sold 
for a uniform price, seldom up or 
down, but on a certain fair price- 
level. 

When a new arrival came the pro- 
cess of education was simple. The 
vacious brands were pointed out. All 
of the trade marks being readily dis- 
tinguished and easily remembered, 
the new-comer learned just what was 
what and why. And so it was that 
unbranded and unadvertised products 
were in constant disfavor, and adver- 
tised trade marked goods were in 








Trade Marks Builders of 
Goodwill 


66 O longer do violins 
N come from Cremona; 
but we have the saxophones 
of Elkhart. It is possible that 
the steel of Pittsburgh may 
be better than the blades the 
dandies bought in old Toledo; 
at least it has been so hinted. 
Delft no longer produces pot- 
tery for the whole world; it 
also comes from Ohio. The 
violin makers of Cremona, the 
steel workers of Toledo and 
Damascus and the pottery 
workers of Delft did not ad- | 
vertise to the world through 
media that were read and un- 
derstood by millions. 
“Therefore world leader- 
ship in commercial affairs has 
moved to the New World 
where goodwill is a thing to 
be cherished. In this process 
the totems of trade, the 
heraldry of commerce, the 
vouchers of virtue we call 
trademarks have had no in- 
considerable influence.” 




















steady demand, even by those who 
could not read English. 

The trade mark is an influence that 
makes for safer buying. Yet, strange- 
ly enough, it is a sort of a sub-con- 
scious influence. Not long ago at a 
gathering of women the social affair 
threatened to become offensively 
dull. To relieve the tedium it was 
suggested by one lady that a divert- 
ing game be played. She suggested 
that she go in another room and take 
a current magazine with her and clip 
out trade marks and paste them on 
a big sheet of cardboard and that the 
guests write down what each stood 
for. 

The suggestion wasn’t received 
kindly at all. The majority of those 
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present protested that they read but 
little, and advertising never. Never- 
theless the game was played. Ex- 
amination of the answer-slips re- 
vealed that these women really did 
know trade marks; in fact about 
ninety-five per cent. of the answers 
were 100 per cent. correct. The 
ladies were surprised, of course. 

When you take into consideration 
the fact that the housewife is the 
purchasing agent of the home the ex- 
tent of their preference for trade 
marked goods is a tremendous buy- 
ing impulse. 

Perhaps you do not think you are 
familiar with many trade marks. You 
may be absolutely honest in your 
opinion. Yet such knowledge and 
respect is an insidious thing; you 
never realize it. With this article is 
shown a certain number of well- 
known trade mark insignias. Glance 
at them and you will be surprised at 
how familiar they appear. Take a 
pencil and paper and see how many 
of the products you can think of 
which are represented by the trade 
marks shown. You will be very 
much surprised at the extent of your 
subconscious knowledge of the prod- 
ucts thus proclaimed. 


Familiar Trade Marks 


The Victor dog is almost as fa- 
miliar to us as the American Eagle! 
Listerine has given us a trade mark 
that has added a new word to our 
vocabulary, and everyone associates 
Valspar with the gentleman who 
pours boiling water on the polished 
table-top. When we see the joined 
initials “G.E.” we instinctively think 
of General Electric products and 
when we see “R.C.A.” we’ begin to 
think in terms of radio. 57 means 
to us the multiplicity of the products 
of the Heintz plant. 

And so it goes. That little dis- 
tinguishing mark, set away down in 
the corner of a display advertise- 
ment, cunningly interwoven in a tex- 
tile, inserted in the layout of a label, 
put on the radiator of an automobile, 
on the cap of 4 bottle, on the glass of 
jar of toilet cream, inscribed on the 
handle of a tooth brush, or on the 
case of a watch means to us this: 
“Here is a product made by a manu- 
facturer who intends to keep in busi- 


ness; here is a product with a mark | 


on it that indicates that the manu- 
facturer puts a proper inventory 
value on good will. He has so marked 
this product that I may safely buy 
it from any vendor, knowing that 
even should the vendor prove dis- 
honest or go out of business, I will 
be able to duplicate this article, I will 
be able to secure replacement parts 
from the maker. Or should the prod- 
uct fail to have the quality which | 
have a right to expect I will be able 
to take the matter up with the maker 


(Continued on page 48) 





















Wanted: A Dictator for the 


Soft Coal Industry © 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


human wills is the stuff of 

which drama is made, the coal 
trade is the most dramatic of mod- 
ern industries. In this basic indus- 
try, in which ordinary production is 
frequently halted by strikes, the fuels 
of eternal industrial conflict have 
been uninterruptedly mined. 

The bellicose coal operators and 
miners have remained adamant to 
the trend toward more civilized re- 
lations between capital and labor in 
American industries generally. In 
this tug of war industry, truces oc- 
cur between violent outbreaks, but 
even during periods of surface pla- 
cidity the fires of hatred are only 
smouldering. 

The next of the seemingly endless 
series of clashes between employer 
and worker is scheduled for April 1 
in the unionized bituminous coal 
mines. The press of the country 


I a struggle between conflicting 

















John L. Lewis 
President of the United Mine Workers 
of America 


will soon be tempted to economize 
by perpetually keeping in type the 
familiar headline: ‘War In Coal 
Mines Near.” 

The outsider, who inspects the re- 
volting record of the industry, will be 
impressed with the unmistakable fail- 
ure of the industry to justify its in- 
sistence on freedom from outside in- 
terference. In no other trade has 
laisse-faire so completely broken 
down. 

Three years ago, the soft coal 








War or Peace 


R. RUKEYSER here 
states his and other 
views on the impending coal 
strike in the bituminous 
mines. The recent crucial 
Miami conference failed to 
find a solution to avert the 
threatened break. No doubt 
last minute attempts will be 
made to find a way out, but 
at present the prospect is 
ominous with the rumble of 
industrial war. 
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trade agreed on a formula for peace 
in the so-called Jacksonville agree- 
ment, which fixed the wage scale at 
$7.50 a day. Experience showed 
that the level fixed was higher than 
the open market wage subsequently 
paid by non-union operators who 
were free to bargain without hin- 
drance. Recently inside labor in the 
non-union fields was paid between 
$3.50 and $6.00 a day. Accordingly, 
economic forces since 1924 have op- 
erated without regard to union rules, 
contracts, and other barriers and 
have caused an extraordinary shift 
of soft coal business from the union- 
ized to the non-unionized mines. 

The industry has attempted to 
function—partly on the open shop 
principle, partly on the closed. The 
division has proved an insuperable 
barrier to peace. 

In spite of his fervent words, 
John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers of America, whose 
slogan in the recent campaign of 
union employers to beat down the 
union wage scale has been “no back- 
ward step,” is technically at least 
responsible for the impasse. The 
failure of the industry to maintain 
peace is in part the result of his in- 
ability to impose standards on the 
bituminous coal mines of Kentucky 
and West Virginia analogous to 
those he set up in western Pennsyl- 
vannia, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, 
where there are 300,000 soft coal 
miners. 

It is true that Mr. Lewis and his 
associates acted in good faith and 
made a supreme effort to unionize 
the miners in the mountainous re- 
gions of Kentucky and West Virgi- 
nia, but his activities were in vain. 





Whether he failed because of the 
economic philosophy of the moun- 
taineers or because of the bayonets 
carried by agents of the non-union 
coal operators is perhaps immaterial. 

The significant fact is that the dis- 
parity in wages and labor standards 
during the last three years enormous- 
ly favored the non-union operators 
of Kentucky and West Virginia. The 
flow of patronage to the non-union 
mines, which were able to undersell 
the union mines, remade the indus- 
trial and railroad map of the East. 
It enormously stimulated the pros- 
perity of railroads like the Norfolk 
& Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Virginian, which are carriers 
of soft coal originating in non-union 

















Hon. James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor 


mines. Shortly after the war, the 
non-union mines turned out only 
about 30 per cent. of the nation’s 
annual production of bituminous 
coal; the non-union mines now pro- 
duce about 64 per cent. of the total. 

In the competition between the 
mines which dealt with the union and 
those which did not, the latter had 
undeniable temporary advantages in 
being able to buy human services 
more cheaply. That this was true 
was dramatically unfolded in the 
early days of the execution of the so- 
called Jacksonville agreement when 
even the proprietors of a labor 
owned soft coal mine refused to 
adopt the United Mine Workers scale 
of wages. The issues were pictur- 
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esquely stated by the late Warren S. 
Stone, head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, who repre- 
sented.the mine owners, on\the one 
hand, and by Mr. Lewis, for the mine 
workers, on the other. 

It was not long before great mine 
operators in Pennsylvania and else- 
where came to realize that, in sign- 
ing the so-called Jacksonville agree- 
ment, toward which the Federal Gov- 
ernment seemed friendly in 1924, 
they had entered an unprofitable ar- 
rangement. 

Since the beginning of civilized re- 
lations between capital and labor, 
employers, lawyers, and economists 
have consistently sought to impress 
working men with the necessity of 
carrying out the spirit and the letter 
of their contracts. Where even a 
threat of welching was raised, there 
followed charges of anarchy, bol- 
shevism, and other scarlet move- 
ments. 

There has not been much lecturing 
on this subject to employers, who 
were expected to know the sanctity 
of contract. The great coal com- 
panies, hung up with what seemed 
to them a ruinous contract, were con- 
fronted by a dilemma. Should they 
live up to the contract and be sub- 
ject to huge financial losses or should 
they repudiate the agreement and 
thus jeopardize business morality and 
their own reputation? 


Was Contract Repudiated? 


The choice was difficult, so they 
called in learned attorneys at law. 
The lawyers, whose advice was 
bought and paid for, with their in- 
finite genius, found a graceful and 
technically honorable way out. Cer- 
tain employers, telling their own men 
that the alternative was to scuttle the 
agreement or shut the mines, induced 
their employees to assent to an abro- 
gation. Although the contract was 
with the United Mine Workers, who 
never consented to deviation from 
the agreement, the employers salved 
their conscience by asserting that 
the only men directly affected—their 
own employees—consented to the re- 
duction in wages. 

The United Mine Workers was 
not successful in establishing its 
viewpoint in the courts, but John L. 
Lewis, at the recent convention of his 
union in Indianapolis, asserted : 

“The ink was scarcely dry upon 
the new agreement when operators 
in Central Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
the Southwestern mining districts 
publicly denounced the contract as 
being detrimental to their interests 
and predicted its later dissolution. . . 

“Hard upon the heels of this situ- 
ation came unqualified and unwar- 
ranted repudiation of the binding 
terms of the wage agreement by 
such coal companies as the Bethle- 
hem Mines Corporation, the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, and the Pitts- 


burgh Coal Company, with a number 
of additional coal companies follow- 
ing the lead of such a policy. 

. - “The men who dominate 
and control the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, the Consolidation Coal 
Company and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company are rated among the great- 
est figures in America’s financial and 
industrial organization. Some of 
them are statesmen in public life; 
others are financial and industrial 
giants who continually lecture the 
American public upon rules of per- 
sonal and business conduct. These 
men permitted their corporations to 
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Again quoting Mr. Lewis: “Your 
officers have been of the opinion and 
are now that the problems of the bi- 
tuminous industry will not be solved 
merely by the practice of paying less 
wages to the men employed therein. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that in times of overproduction and 
depressed markets, the non-union 
coal operators having the power will 
reduce wages to any point necessary 
to give them a margin of advantage 
over the union producers. 

“It is an economic fact that the 
mine worker in the Central compe- 
titive field and the outlying organ- 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


Coal Miners at work in an underground drift. 


destroy their agreements with the 
United Mine Workers of America 
with the same ruthlessness as char- 
acterized the German treatment of 
the Belgian treaty, which was pri- 
marily responsible for the United 
States entering the World War and 
which aroused the indignation and 
brought the condemnation of the 
civilized world upon the German 
Empire.” 

Some of the very mines which 
threw over the Jacksonville agree- 
ment and paid lower wages were 
purely opportunistic in their wage 
policy. In those months of 1926, 
when the soft coal demand was un- 
usually large because of the strike 
in the British mines, wages rose in 
the open market, and these same em- 
ployers, it seems, were willing to pay 
$7.50 and more. 

However, the real conflict is less 
with the union rather with the non- 
union operators in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. The new competi- 
tion in soft coal has been geographic. 
The low wage districts of the South- 
east have pre-empted the natural 
markets of the central district mines 
where higher living standards have 
prevailed. 


ized bituminous territory lives under 


a social standard that will not permit 
him to work for wages as pitifully 
low and that entails such a degree of 
economic degradation as prevails in 
the miserable coal camps of southern 
West Virginia and _ southeastern 
Kentucky, and elsewhere in the non- 
union area. For this reason, the 
union miner cannot agree to the ac- 
ceptance of a wage principle which 
will permit his annual earnings and 
his living standards to be determined 
by the hungriest unfortunates whom 
the non-union operators can employ.” 

The foregoing utterance was pro- 
phetic of the failure of the February 
Conference in Miami between repre- 
sentative of the union and of the op- 
erators of union mines. The latter 
could get nowhere with their insis- 
tence on a “continuously competitive 
wage” scale, which was diametrically 
opposed to the union philosophy as 
articulated by Mr. Lewis. Unless a 
ground for compromise is unexpeci- 
edly found before March 31, when 
the Jacksonville Agreement expires, 
there will again be open strife. 

The new competition of the South 
with the North has not been confined 
to the coal business. The marked 
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Desig ned 


TIRE TREAD 


cAnother Reason why Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Bal- 
loon Tire they found it necessary to design a tread 
altogether different from that which is required by 
High Pressure Tires. The tread of a Regular Cord, or 
High Pressure Tire is usually designed with what is 
known as a wide rider strip at the center. Here the 
bulk of the rubber on the tread is concentrated. 


“With the Balloon or Low Pressure Tire this extra 
amount of rubber must be placed away from the 
center toward the outer edges of the tread. Because of 
the low pressure conditions the displacement i is 
greater and most of the weight and wear is at these 
outer points. 

Notice how the Firestone Balloon tread has a deep 
groove at the direct center, with narrow flexing rider 
strips and additional grooves on either side. These 
grooves nearly close up when the tire is under load, as 
they provide room for the rubber to spread out. Next 
come the outer rider strips—at the points of greatest 
wear —with numerous angular sharp-edge projec- 
tions for non-skid qualities. 


fi 





The Firestone tread was not designed with large, mas- 
sive projections for ap nce or to make plausible 
sales argument. On the contrary, the projections of 
the cross-and-square tread are small and the rider 
strips narrow, permitting the ee to yield to depres- 
sions and clingtotheroad, giving the greatest non-skid 
surface. This tough, pl liable tread has the wear-resisting 
qualities that give thousands of extra miles of service. 


The tread, however, is not the only important part 
of the BalloonTire. Such a tread as this, designed to 
yield to every depression of the road, must be placed 
on the carcass that also has the qualifications to with- 
stand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. 
Firestone provides this extra strength and endurance 
by wae the cords of the carcass inarubber solution. 

every fiber of every cord is satu- 
or insulated —to withstand the extra flexing 
of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety of 
Gum-Di Tires—see the nearest Firestone Dealer. 


He will gladly explain the many features that make 
Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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tendency toward the industrialization 
of the South in the last decade has 
been stimulated by the advantage of 
a relatively cheap labor market. The 
services of textile workers in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas 
could be purchased for less than 
those of toilers in Massachusetts. 

The industrial renaissance of the 
South raises new and baffling ques- 
tions in the world of labor. Perhaps 
ultimately the southern worker will 
insist on equally high living stand- 
ards, but in the meantime the new 
competition is unsettling. 

At the ill-fated Miami conference, 
Mr. Lewis told the Union operators 
that he was not certain that they 
could reorganize on a more efficient 
basis and put their house in order, 
adding, “If you cannot, don’t think 
the mine workers can lightly accept 
a wage reduction and a lowering of 
the standard of living merely because 
of your own shortcomings.” 

In this connection, James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, recently said: 
“The American point of view would 
seem to be that if coal that cannot 
be taken from the mines at a reason- 
able profit and with reasonable em- 
ployment and wages to the workers 
necessary to mine it should be left 
in the ground for future use.” 

In their failure to adopt the mod- 
ern policy of adjusting supply to de- 
mand, coal operators have been han- 
dicapped by freelance operators of 
cheap surface mines, which spring 
into activity whenever prices rise. 
Apparently there are too many oper- 
ators and too many miners. In its 
present anarchy, the coal operators 
are unable to put industry on an 
economic basis. 


Primary Cause of Trouble 


Wretched management—and in- 
ability to cope with the essential facts 
of the industry in a statesman-like 
manner—is at the bottom of the 
trouble. 

Impartial economists are of the 
opinion that, if employment were 
stabilized, wages below the Jackson- 
ville rate could properly be estab- 
lished. 

Henry R. Seager, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, 
and former president of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, in commenting on the situation, 
told me: 

“T believe that the union rates pro- 
vided by the so-called Jacksonville 

eement in the bituminous field are 
higher than would be warranted if 
that industry could be regulated. If 
the union can succeed in maintaining 
the scale I look for a further slip- 
ping of the industry to the non- 
union producers who now apparent- 
ly control about sixty per cent. of 
the output of the country.” 

Likewise, Professor T. N. Carver, 
Harvard economist, asserted: “It 


seems to me that, if we take day 
wages in the coal industry, instead 
of annual earnings, wages there are 
a little out of line.” 

In spite of the gesture of firmness 
by Mr. Lewis and his associates, the 
cause of the union is fatally weak- 
ened by the fact that the major pro- 
duction of the industry under pres- 
ent conditions is unaffected by union 
standards. The strategic weakness 
of the union has been inability to 
gain a foothold in West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

Whether the saving to consumers 
of soft coal will be worth the price 
of disorganization in the industry is 
questionable. In this situation, the 
country, instead of being threatened 
by the ancient bogey of a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, is menaced 
by the absence of a central policy in 
the bituminous coal industry. An- 
archy, cut-throat competition, and 
varying labor standards—not the for- 
mation of trusts, but perhaps the ab- 
sence of them—keep the coal trade 
a laggard among the industries, in- 
sensitive to the prevailing modern 
spirit of scientific manangement and 
friendly relations with labor. 


Demand for Coal Falling Off 


Oddly enough, the dangerous 
aspect of the union position is not 
that it is in a position to hold up the 
country, but that it is so pathetically 
weak in one region that it can no 
longer assure its allies that acqui- 
escence in its demands will not be 
ruinous. 

Incidentally, the coal industry, be- 
set with ancient feuds, has fallen be- 
hind in the new competition with 
other fuels. There has been an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of 
industries to use electric power in- 
stead of coal, letting the central sta- 
tions burn the fuel instead. The re- 
sult has been marked economy in the 
use of coal. For example, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
electricity has been the means of sav- 
ing 75,000,000 tons of coal in the 
United States in the last six years. 
The consumption of coal by central 
stations increased about 15 per cent. 
and the energy generated increased 
by almost 80 per cent. 

In their new efficiency, the rail- 
roads, leading consumers of coal, 
have enormously economized in the 
burning of fuel. For example, fuel 
consumed in the first nine months of 
1926 per passenger train mile 
dropped to 15.7 pounds. The aver- 
age for the five preceding years was 
17.2 pounds. There have been sim- 
ilar striking economies in the oper- 
ation of freight trains. 

While coal miners and coal oper- 
ators have wasted their energies in 
unceasing combat with each other, 
outside competitors of coal—such as 
oil and water power—have snatched 
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part of the markets away from the 
coal industry. 

In spite of the unprecedented 
clamor for energy during the recent 
years of prosperity in the United 
States, the demand for coal has 
shrunken. 

A study by the Bureau of Mines 
showed that the production of bi- 
tuminous coal was 10 per cent. less 
in 1925 than in 1918, whereas the 
output of oil was 112 per cent, 
greater, and the production of natu- 
ral gas 58 per cent. greater. Water 
power, in the same period, rose 54 
per cent. In these years, during 
which coal production actually fell 
off, the output of oil doubled and 
that of gas and water power rose 
over 50 per cent. The total supply 
of energy increased 4 per cent., not 
including imports. All the increase 
and some of the old demand went to 
the competitors of coal. 

The post war period has been one 
of failure for the coal industry, 
which has been untouched by the 
general prosperity. Each side in the 
present conflict—capital and labor— 
is trying to escape from the penal- 
ties of this recession by shifting the 
burdens to the other. 

No simple formulas will relieve the 
coal industry of its present weak- 
nesses. Continued impoverishment 
will ensue unless the industry can 
establish a higher efficiency on the 
production side, greater ingenuity in 
merchandizing, and a policy of co- 
operation between miners and oper- 
ators. 


Irregularity of Operations 

By the way of illustration, one 
of the cardinal weaknesses in the 
management of the coal industry has 
been the irregularity of operations 
in accordance with seasonal demands. 
The operators shift the blame to the 
habits of consumers, but is it not 
really the job of the coal industry 
through co-operative advertising and 
public education to seek to change 
the buying methods of the coal users? 

Of course, the industry is not 
wholly asleep to the problem of 
meeting the new competition to coal 
from other fuels. Its scientists have 
found a way to produce motor fuel 
by gasification and liquefaction of 
coal. Placing this new process on a 
commercial basis would greatly in- 
crease the demand for coal. 

As compared with operators in 
other countries, the American mine 
owners have been progressive in the 
introduction of labor saving machin- 
ery. Unfortunately, men did not 
leave the industry as they were re- 
placed by machinery, and the lack 
of adjustment has been an irritating 
factor. 

Meantime, fortunately, the ulti- 
mate consumer is sitting pretty. The 
advent of Spring is not conducive 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For tne more common motor 
applications, Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers offer a standardized line of 
Motor Control apparatus. What 
each type does, and how it can be 
used, is fully described in the C-H 
Catalog, which plant men use for 
ready reference. Thus the C-H 
trade-mark, wherever it appears, 
means the control has been prop- 
erly chosen to fit the job in hand. 


» An example of such apparatus is 
e C-H 9586 A. C. Automatic 
tarter illustrated—oneof the series 
of C-H “‘across-the-line” or ““X’’ 
Starters. These provide for push 
button starting and ce ae of 
motors and are fully enclo for 
safety. They protect motors against 
dangerous overloads, but are so de- 
cipned that production is not halt- 
ed by momentary current surges. 
These starters are great time, power 
and equip- 
ment savers 
and find 
scores of uses 
in any plant. 
Four pages in 
the C-H Cat- 
alog tell your 
lant men 
ow, when 
and where 
they should 
be used. 














Thirteen seen Helpers at the Command 
of every Man in Industry 


How well they serve in your plant 
depends on your choice of MotorControl 


In any plant today, electric motors do the work 
of a huge unseen army. On the average, through- 
out industry, they put the equivalent of thirteen 
helpers at the command of every man employed. 

Picture, then, the need for careful choice of 
Motor Control! Thirteen times the man power 
of any plant is far too important a factor to be 
carelessly employed. 

When you install motors, you merely put this 
army of unseen workers at their posts of duty. 
What they do in action—how much they speed 
production, how much they improve workman- 
ship and bring down costs—this all depends on 
how completely your Motor Control puts their 
efforts at the command of your men. 

Check your machines now to make sure Motor 
Control has been selected to meet the produc- 
tion problems in hand. In the purchase of new 
machinery, in which motors and control are 
furnished by the machine builder, demand C-H 
Control. The C-H trade-mark on ALL your 
Motor Control is your best assurance of eff.vient, 
dependable production. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers are ready to co-operate with your plant 
men or consulting engineers in making a survey of your plant to 
see that Motor Control is correctly chosen for every drive. More 


than 30 years’ experience supports their recommendations and 
this service entails no obligation or expense on your part. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue 





_CUTLER-HAMMER 


- « Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








cJacts interesting book 
Vy 


This booklet,“‘Industry’s Electrical Progress” 

is based on the field reports of Cutler- 

Hammer engineers. Stories of savings every 

man in industry can enjoy reading! Write for 

your copy. Sent without charge or obligation. 
yr? 


Report 2626—In this plant, the planer drive 
changes recommended by Cutler-Hammer 
engineers resulted in substantial savings and 
in increased production. With the C-H 
controlled motor drives as now used, the 
operators earn 33% more per week although 
the piece rate has been cut 25%. 

_ Report 1317—In this textile plant, by utiliz- 
ing the correct type of C-H Automatic Con- 
troller, Cutler-Hammer engineers made it 
possible to dispense with one of the two 
motors on each ribbon printing machine and 
still obtain the desired slow threading-in 
speeds and the fast, adjustable running speeds. 


Report 3117—In the bull towers of this 
tern boiler works, the operation of the 
heavy duty cranes feeding the riveting ma- 
chines was slow and uncertain. The general 
manager of the plant reports: “‘About 6 years 
ago the Cutler-Hammer Co., in co-operation 
with our engineers worked out an automatic 
control system for these cranes that enables 
the riveter on each platform to control the 
crane himself by use of a drum type controller 
and push buttons. 

“Besides saving the time of one crane 
operator, amounting to $1,500 a year, the 
automatic controls have ; up produc- 
tion in the bulls fully 25%. The riveters oper- 
ate the crane themselves in the time formerly 
necessary to signal to the crane operator and 
place the work more exactly than was pos- 
sible before. In labor alone this C-H Motor 
Control has long ago paid for itself. 











Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Wall Street Comes to Aid of 
Organized Farmers 
(Continued from page 15) 


The company, before it hired Mr. 
Merritt, had borrowed all it could: 
but with such an outstanding busi- 
ness man as Mr. Merritt at its helm, 
it was able to borrow additional 
money enough to finance the reor- 
ganization which he at once began. 

Mr. Merritt organized the present 
co-operative association in 1923. Un- 
der this scheme of organization, each 
member grower signed a contract 
agreeing to turn over to the associa- 
tion all raisins grown on the land 
specified in such contract. The as- 
sociation, in turn, agreed to attend 
to their processing and sale, remit- 
ting all proceeds, beyond actual costs, 
to the growers. 

The association, under Mr. Mer- 
ritt’s. management, abandoned the 
practice of agreeing to make specific 
sloans, or advances on raisins before 
delivery.“ The amount advanced, he 
‘pointed out, would have to be deter- 
mined at the time the raisins were 
‘delivered, and the amount would 
‘mecessarily depend upon the associa- 
tion’s credit at the time: that is, how 
much money they could borrow from 
the banks. . It was still a co-operative, 
‘and the growers were transacting this 
‘important business with themselves. 
Nevertheless, if they were to do busi- 
ness successfully, they must not make 
‘easier terms with themselves than 
the business facts would warrant. 


Farmers Highly Organized 


|. Simultaneously Mr. Merritt or- 
ganized another corporation, under 
the laws of Delaware, known as the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, which took over the equipment 
and paid some of the liabilities of the 
stock company. The Delaware cor- 
poration raised the necessary funds 
through issuing 7 per cent. preferred 
stock and through two and one-half 
million dollars of 7 per cent. bonds 
which were sold through local bank- 
ers. The California co-operative 
held the common stock of the Dela- 
ware company. The Delaware com- 
pany, although not technically a co- 
operative, was thus actually owned 
by the co-operative association. Its 
one business was to process and sell 
the raisins grown by the members of 
the California association, with 
whom it had a hard and fast contract. 

Each grower, remember, was now 
under contract to turn over the com- 
plete crop from all the lands specified 
in his contract to the association, 
which bound itself to see that they 
were processed and sold. Then the 
association contracted with the Del- 
aware company to turn this complete 
stock over to it, the Delaware com- 
pany binding itself to do the process- 
ing and selling. From the money 
received from such sales, it was to 
deduct the whole cost of processing 


and selling, including depreciation, 
interest, and other capital charges, 
remitting the balance to the associa- 
tion, which, would remit ‘it to the 
growers. 

This was the financial structure 
raised by Mr. Merritt as a sort of 
hospital for the financially crippled 
raisin business. In the meantime he 
devoted himself to building up the 
industry, both at the production and 
the selling end. The financing dur- 
ing this period was merely tempor- 
ary: but, because of the successful 
record of achievement year after 
year it was possible for the industry 
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co-operative should not receive credit 
upon identically the same terms as 
any other thriving business. 

There were a good many details, 
to be sure, to straighten out. Would 
the association keep Mr. Merritt on 
the job? Would the members con- 
tract with the association to turn 
over all their crops? And would the 
Delaware company be free at all 
times to operate in a business way? 
Especially, would it always receive 
all the raisins grown, and would it 
always have the complete surplus at 
its disposal to work up into by-prod- 
ucts, instead of having it side. 

















Typical vineyard in the raisin country. 


to be refinanced in a permanent way 
by Dillon, Read and Company. 
Fifteen thousand farmers head 
over heels in debt would not, at first 
glance, seem to be a particularly good 
prospect for a Wall Street firm. But 
these farmers, through sad experi- 
ence, had learned to do business in 
a business way. Moreover, they had 
Ralph P. Merritt leading them; and 
Mr. Merritt had surrounded himself 
with genuine business executives. It 
was one of these, Vice-President 
Harry M. Creech, who came on 
from California, not to plead the 
cause of farm-relief but to set forth 
the whole situation in business terms 
which Wall Street could understand. 
It appealed to Dillon, Read & Co. 
as a business proposition and a rep- 
resentative went to California to 
make a personal inspection. He 
found a big and thriving business, 
which was being run on_ business 
principles. It was owned by 15,000 
farmers, to be sure, many of whom 
were good at debate, but it was not 
being run as a debating society. It 
was being run by Ralph P. Merritt. 


If the bankers could be convinced 


that this situation would continue, 
there was no reason why this farm 





tracked somewhere and employed 
eventually to break the raisin mar- 
ket? 


It was no little job to make reas- 
onably certain of all this. But the 
job was done: and 15,000 farmers 
are breathing easier again in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 
They have a big debt on their hands 
but not a burdensome one: and # will 
be paid automatically, out of the 
money coming to them from the as- 
sociation, if they only keep on acting 
as a unit. 





To carry on the last conflict we 
borrowed in excess of $26,000,000,- 
000. This great debt has been re- 
duced to about $19,000,000,000. So 
long as that is unpaid it stands asa 
tremendous impediment against 
the ability of America to defend it- 
self by military operations. Until 
this obligation is discharged it is 
the one insuperable obstacle to the 
possibility of developing our full 
national strength. Every time 4 
liberty bond is retired prepared- 
ness is advanced.—President Cool- 
idge. 
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Eight important. 
potnts for management 
to consider 


Contained in a letter from Oscar Grothe, 


Vice-president of the White Sewing Machine Dempsey 
of Cleveland, Ohio 





“PRODUCTION (after installation of the Bedaux 
System) was increased approximately 30% 
per man hour for the entire plant. There 
was a payroll saving of approximately 20% 
to the company, and an increase in earnings 
to the operator of about 10%. 


“We started operating our Sewing Ma- 
hine Plant along the beginning of 1919 
ander the Bedaux Plan and have continued 
ever since. It gives us a very accurate 
measure of the accomplishments of each 
individual, each department and the plant 
as. a whole; reducing all human endeavor to 
a common denominator. This plan creates 
an incentive to operators and also to super- 
vision, set-up men, truckers, etc., and brings 
about a good spirit of co-operation. 

. : . 


‘The same information for use in payrolls 
is used for the purpose of anticipating costs. 
as well as determining costs. It makes avail- 
able information for planning and scheduling 
the work through the plant, gives the man- 
agement a definite picture at all times of the 
accomplishments throughout the institution, 
making it possible for the management to 
spend the major portion of their time in 
correcting faults and leaks instead of, as in 
most cases, spending their time in looking 
for them.” 


These are a few of the points of advantage: 
of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement. Detailed information may be 
obtained from any of the offices listed below 
without obligation. 














The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Douctas §. Koen, President 





OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT RAMOND, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuar.es W. EncuisH, President 


ost 


CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lrp. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, England Sir Francis Rosz Price, Bart. 


, President 
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How His “Short Cut” to Sell- 
ing Landed $1,000,000 Order 


(Continued from page 11) 


“You’re a new man in this terri- 
tory, aren’t you,” he asked. 

“I admitted it. But instead of ad- 
mitting that I was also new with the 
company, I sought to make an im- 
pression by telling him that I had 
been covering Eastern territory. He 
then began to fire questions at me 
about certain of our products and 
prices, and in order to protect myself 
I had to do some fancy stalling. 

“After ten or fifteen minutes of 
this my prospect began to look like 
the cat that is planning to eat the 
canary. He led me out into the 
foundry, casually questioning me 
about various products and prices. 
My stock answer on price was ‘Same 
as ever. We haven't changed’ 
About the tenth time I came to the 
conclusion it was sounding forced 
and decided to ring a change. When 
he asked me about another product 
I told him we had discontinued that 
line. 

“A few minutes later the gentle- 
man led me up to a pile of material. 

“‘Can you furnish us with a car- 
load of these?’ he asked. 

“I promised him quick delivery. 
He asked about the price and I went 
back to the stock answer: ‘No 
change.’ And right there I was cor- 
nered. 

A Salutary Lesson 


“*You darned idiot,’ snapped my 
prospect, ‘that’s the stuff you just 
told me had been discontinued. It’s 
the only thing we use that your com- 
pany manufactures and we buy it 
through a broker. I don’t believe 
you ever saw one before.’ 

“Of course, there was nothing to 
do except throw up my hands and 
make a clean breast of the bluff I 
had been trying to run. I suppose 
1 looked so abject that he took pity 
on me, because he gave me an hour 
of his time, leading me around the 
foundry, showing me what I was 
selling and where to find it in the 
catalog. Then he gave me a lot of 


good advice about telling the truth 
and let me in on the fact that his 
company had had a row with my em- 
ployers, and that our salesman had 
been told to stop calling.” 

Arnold went back to his hotel 
room after this experience with feel- 
ings that do not need description. 
What he did later reveals his char- 
acter. After spending a miserable, 
sleepless night, he got up the next 
morning and went back to the same 
plant to begin all over again. The 
executive he wanted was not in, but 
he left his card. Later in the day 
he got the man on the telephone. 

“What do you want now?” 
barked the buyer. 

“I merely want to square things,” 
said Arnold. “You certainly know 
I don’t feel puffed up over the show 
[ made of myself. It seems to me I 
owe you the best dinner in town.” 


The Start of a Habit 


The executive, somewhat mollified, 
explained that he had been away 
from home a great deal, and had 
promised to take dinner with his wife 
that night. 

“Won’t you bring her, too?” asked 
Arnold. “We'll have dinner and then 
the best show in town.” 

The party was arranged after some 
palaver and Arnold proceeded to 
squander nearly every cent in his 
possession on it. Then he hired a 
cab to take his guests home, and he 
had made himself so agreeable that 
he was invited to come in. While 
the head of the house was preparing 
some refreshment his wife evinced an 
interest at what had happened at the 
plant the day before, and Arnold told 
her all about it. 

“ ‘John,’ said the lady a moment 
later to her husband, ‘you really 
ought to give this boy some business. 
Think how you would feel if this 
had happened to our own boy.’ 

“Rather grudgingly the executive 
told me to come to his office the next 


y. 
“*Let’s have your order book,’ he 


said, when I arrived. ‘I’ll do this 
myself to prevent any more 
bungles.’ ” ; 
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Arnold walked out with an order 
for $2,700!. “The order was the 
least valuable part of the experience. 
I had learned within a few days some 
things that many salesmen never 
learn. The first of these was that 
misrepresentation of any kind is a 
sure killer of business, altogether 
apart from the moral issue. . 

“The second was that you cannot 
sell anything until you know all about 
at. And the third was that you have 
not any excuse to attempt selling 
until you know quite a lot about your 
prospect, his uses for your product 
and the service it will give him.” 

It was this experience that started 
Mr. Arnold on what has now become 
a habit; the practice of challenging 
and analyzing things that ordinarily 
are taken for granted. 

The subject of sales resistance 
came up. Here is what Arnold had 
to say on that much discussed and 
generally misunderstood factor in 
distribution : 

“T’ve never been able to discover 
exactly what it means. As nearly as 
I can figure out the term, sales re- 
ristance, is a polite synonym for lazi- 
ness or ignorance on the part of the 
salesman. He is lacking either in 
knowledge of his product or knowl- 
edge of the prospect’s need for it and 


ability to pay. 
Sales Resistance 


“T am assuming that a prospect is 
one who can use the product and can 
afford to buy it, and that quality and 
price are right. Many of the cases 
of sales resistance which have been 
called to my attention aren’t resist- 
ance at all; they are the natural in- 
difference of a man who has no 
earthly use for the thing being of- 
fered him, or who cannot afford to 
buy it. More time is wasted on ap- 
proaches of that sort than anywhere 
else in distribution. 

Prejudice against an article or a 
line of goods, quality and price being 
right, is not sales resistance. It is 
poor salesmanship, past or present. 
Get a good salesman to remove the 
prejudice and the resistance boils it- 
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Clubhouse of the Shaker Country Club with the putting green in 





the foreground. 
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Copeland is not merely one of today’s leaders 

among Electric Refrigeration Manufacturers. Its 

assured future position iseven more outstanding, 

| because it is so firmly established upon the solid 

l | iLL foundation of a superior product, capable leader- 
ship, financial strength and sound, aggressive 

AN policies. And this is in a new and flourishing in- 
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rt dustry with less than 2% of its market sold. 








affecting the desirability of a Copeland distributor 
or dealer franchise is just as inviting to alert 
investors. 








\ i | These are fundamentals. Every other condition 
pea 





COPELAND, 630 LYCASTE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Kearny Works 
of Western Electric 





é H. Will business 
| follow biology? 


e.yt a shoot from your hedge, plant it 
and it will take root and flourish. 

Some careful observers think that a simi- 
lar phenomenon is taking place in American 
industry, and for example they point to re- 
cent interesting developments in the Western 
Electric Company. 

Is there an economic limit to the size of 
a manufacturing plant? For answer Western 
Electric,operating in Chicago its Hawthorne 
Works—the world’s largest telephone factory 
—has in the making another great plant in 
New Jersey. 

Has the multiplication of functions gone 
too far? For answer Western Electric has re- 
cently disposed of its foreign manufacturing 
business and has set up its domestic depart- 
ment for the sale of electrical supplies as a 
separate organization—the Graybar Electric 
Company. 

These steps were taken in the interest of 
greater operating efficiency so that Western 

- Electric by concentrating on the function of 
manufacturing telephone apparatus, could 
best render its service to the Bell System. 

The results which have followed all of 
these organic changes constitute striking 
evidence of their economic soundness. 
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SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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self down to the factor of ability to 
pay.” 
Despite executive duties, Arnold 
still manages to devote time to initial 
selling efforts and to the closing of 
deals initiated by salesmen who be- 
speak his co-operation in getting the 
prospect to sign on the dotted line. 
“There comes a time in every 
sale,” he explained, “when you must 
ask the man to sign on the dotted 
line. Nervousness and delay at this 
time lose many a sale. Some sales- 
men at this stage develop a trepida- 
tion akin to stage fright. The crucia} 
moment goes by with the salesman 
lacking courage to conclude the trans- 
action. The prospect’s interest reaches 
its peak and then subsides, as all 
other things do, and the sale is lost.” 


Early Selling Experience 

It was his ability to close sales that 
gave Mr. Arnold his reputation with 
the surety company. His experience 
there is one of the most interesting 
in his career. He had been working 
for a flour company, first tacking up 
signs at $12.50 per week and later 
selling, when he heard of an opening 
in the Cleveland office of the bond 
corporation. By that time he had 
learned to spend whatever time was 
necessary to learn about his line be- 
fore attempting to sell it. 

Sales were good from the outset, 
but the thing that impressed Mr. Ar- 
nold was the opportunity to develop 
greater co-ordinated effort between 
the various agencies. After he had 
been working several months in the 
Cleveland office, he wrote a letter to 
the home office in New York sug- 
gesting a plan of co-ordination. 

A week or two later Mr. Arnold, 
then twenty-four years old, was sum- 
moned to New York. He was the 
first field man in the company at that 
time to be called to the home office. 
A desk was assigned him and he was 
told to put his plan into workable 
shape and present it for considera- 
tion of the executives. Three days 
later he turned it in. Another few 
days passed. Then Arnold was sum- 
moned again and told to put the 
plan into operation. 3 


Cracks a Hard Nut 


This meant that a youth of twenty- 
four was placed in a position of au- 
thority over veteran salesmen. Nat- 


urally it did not make much of a hit. 


It was by all odds the most severe 
test of the young man’s judgment 
and diplomacy that could be devised. 
He was, himself, not at all certain 
of his ability to succeed until, after 
he had been on the job several 
months, he wired a man in one of the 
western cities asking why the largest 
bank in town was unbonded. When 
the agent failed to answer Arnold 
sent a second wire, and received in 
reply something like this: 

“If you think this bank can be sold. 
come out and try it yourself.” 
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EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 


S its latest contribu- 
tion to supreme 
motoring comfort 
and economy Fisk has 
brought out the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon tire—full 
oversize, of extra heavy 
construction throughout 


and made of Fisk “Filler- 
less” Cord. 


For more than a quarter 
of a century Fisk has been 
building for permanence— 
quality — efficiency — 
—<=i8=. proved results. 
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“That gave me just the opportun- 
ity I wanted,” said Mr. Arnold. I 
knew I had to sell that bank or quit. 
So I wired the agent that I was leav- 
ing on the next train. When I reach- 
ed his city I asked him to make an 
appointment for me with the banker. 

“You tell him there’s a man here 
interested in banks who wants to go 
through his institution. Be myster- 
ious, but make no _ representation 
other than his interest in looking 
over his bank at first hand.’ 

“The next day I walked into the 
bank at the hour set for the appoint- 
ment. The banker started to take me 
into his private office. 

“If you don’t mind,” I said, “I’d 
like to look over the bank first. Then, 
I'll take up with you a subject that’s 
in my mind.” 

Arnold walked out with an order 
for a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of insurance! No one had ever taken 
the trouble before to make that 
banker understand the need for pro- 
tection. 


Tackles Hard Jobs First 


Mr. Arnold is not inclined to be 
panicky or to lose his nerve. He 
regards business problems very much 
as he looked at football in his college 
days, except that he puts the “fourth 
down” first. 

“T’ve come to the conclusion that 
the natural habit of doing all the easy 
things first is wrong,” he emphasized, 
“and for some years I have made a 
practice of starting the day and the 
week with the hardest thing I have 
to do. It is surprising how many 
small problems erase themselves when 
the big ones are solved.” 

The visitor is impressed by the 
amount of work Mr. Arnold is still 
doing to maintain the foundations of 
his cardinal selling principles. He 
still spends much time tramping over 
the six-mile Shaker development, al- 
though he knows every foot of it. It 
required much prodding to drag out 
of him the facts about his activities. 
He could see nothing in connection 
wih his direction of Shaker Village 
property sales worthy of mention, 
insisting that the distinctive and in- 
teresting things about Shaker Village 
are, first, the Van Sweringen vision 
and ideal back of its conception, and, 
secondly, the care that has been given 
to each phase of its development by 
the Van Sweringen brothers. 


Scope of Activities 


Mr. Arnold, in addition to his work 
under O. P. and M. J. Van Swerin- 
gen, is president of the Ajax Oil 
Company, director of the Vale Oil 
Company, trustee and chairman of 
the Board of Good Shepherd Con- 
vent, trustee of Ursuline College, 
trustee of the Carnegie Avenue As- 
sociation, chairman membership com- 
mittee National Town and Country 
Club, and president of Rensselaer 
College Alumni Association. 
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CAre your selling prices «+ | 
“slightly higher - west of the Rockies”? 


Oakland Offers: 


Central location in 
West. Fast rail and 
ship service. Excel- 
lent labor. Good 
working climate. 
Low power rates. 
Abundant raw 
materials, 


: dp 


—_— —_—_ | = 


$125 


here 


d bead 


pick up "most any magazine. You'll still find a few 
national advertisers using this outgrown phrase. 
There was a time when the Western market could be 
supplied most advantageously from the home factory 
although the resulting freight charges made necessary — 
“Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies”. 


But that day has passed. With 11 
million people “West of the Rockies”, 
there is little excuse for continuing to 
burden western buyers with trans- 
continental freight charges. 


Modern methods of selling and dis- 
tributing have taught manufacturers 
that they can best serve a major mar- 
ket by being ‘‘on the ground”. 


Oakland has been proved the logi- 
cal place to locate western factories 


and warehouses. Already,120national 
manufacturers have chosen Oakland. 


Investigate Oakland. The advan- 
tages it i these leading industries 
may interest you. Let us send you a 
copy of “Industrial Oakland”’. It is 
fullof pertinent factsand information. 


Or better still, have us prepare a 
special technical survey for your par- 
ticular industry. This will be done 
gladly on request of any business 
executive. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 





This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda 
County—the West's fastest growing in- 
dustrial district— is produced co-operatively 
bythe Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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; we “Industrial Capital of the West” 
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Over half of the. 


payroll robberies occur 
within the plant 


Tue money has been safely brought 
from the bank. The paymaster and 
his assistants are putting it in envel- 
opes. Suddenly the air vibrates with 
snarling commands followed by pistol 
reports. One or more faithful em- 

. ployees are crumpled by unerring 
shots. Then, in the smoke and con- 
fusion the bandits—murderers as well 
as robbers, make their escape. 


Such is the deadly, daily work of 
one of the greatest criminal organiza- 
tions in the world. When you consider 
how often even armed guards inside 
a building have been shot down by 
these gunmen, how can you hesitate 
to put an end to this reign of terror, in 
your own business? How can you keep 
on subjecting your employees and 
your money to such needless danger? 


Today more and more firms are 
paying by check, using Todd Protecto- 
graphs and Todd Greenbac Checks, 
and thereby thwarting the payroll 
bandits. For the money is in the bank 
while the checks are written and they 
can be distributed in safety. 


The new Todd Super-Speed Pro- 
tectograph can be operated by one 


The Protectograph eliminates a large 
percentage of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. The Pro- 
tectograph is made in a variety of 
standard models, one for every type 
of business, priced from $37.50 up. 


Only Todd can make a Protectograph. 
Todd Greenbac Checks, with their pat- 
ented self-canceling features, elimi- 
nate another major source of possible 


check losses by preventing change of 
payee’s name, date and number and 


counterfeiting.” Superbly printed 
or lithographed, they are made only 
to order, never sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
remaining check-fraud possibilities, 


namely forgery of signature and 
ne od of endorsement. Qualified 
Todd users receive policies at the 


most advantageous discounts from 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York City. 
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Why prolong America’s Reign 
of ‘Terror by handling 


payroll cash on 
your premises? 


























person at the rate of 1200 checks an 
hour. The amount line is shredded 
into the very fiber of the paper in 
indelible ink of two colors. It is easy 
to read and there is no chance for dis- 
putes over the amount. Let a Todd 
expert demonstrate this wonderful 
machine and its exceptional features 
to you. 


Send coupon for “Modern 
Payroll Practice” 


Every business executive should know 
about this complete Todd System 
of Check Protection as applied to 
payroll problems. Send coupon below 
attached to your letterhead and re- 
ceive our valuable little book, “Modern 
Payroll Practice.” It will open your 
eyes to the safety and economy of pay- 
ing by check. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Green- 
bac Checks. ©1926, The Todd Company 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 








? THE TODD COMPANY 
: Protectograph Division 
: 1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


: Gentlemen: Please send me a co of 
: “Modern Payroll Practice.” al : 


3-15-27 } 





: Name 





: Business 
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The Modern Business Magnet 
—the Right Trade Mark 


(Continued from page 32) 

and he will give me an adjustment 
that will be fair and equitable, for 
his trade mark is his pledge of qual- 
ity and he cannot repudiate that 
pledge without a partial sacrifice of 
the goodwill which he has been build- 
ing and by which he sets such a great 
store.” 

That’s what trade marks are doing 
to our buying habits! 

It is a far cry from the old Hall 
marks of London to the modern 
trade mark; yet both represent the 
true heraldry of commerce — that 
aristocracy distinguished by the 
peculiar virtue, pride of craftsman- 
ship. 

American business is understand- 
ing the inherent value of the trade 
mark; in one year alone, 15,424 ap- 
plications were made to the Patent 
Office for the registration of cer- 
tain individual trade marks. 

Trade marks have added to our 
vocabulary. We might mention only 
a few words and trade names and 
brands that come to mind in this con- 
nection: thermos, halitosis, B.V.D., 
mimeograph, raybestos and so on, 
coined through the mintage of the 
trade mark plus national advertising. 


A Permanent Asset 


Trade mark acceptance represents 
public approval, goodwill. That 
means, should a devastating calamity 
such as a fire, flood or civic disorder 
wipe out every last tangible asset of 
a concern such as the Victor Phono- 
graph people, the Campbell soup 
establishment, General Motors or any 
other like organization, they would 
still retain one tremendous asset that 
would justify re-establishment of 
their physical properties: the good- 
will builded by trade marks that have 
identified their names with quality 
merchandise available in every corner 
of America. That circumstance has 
been a great stabilizer of commercial 
intercourse, a most wholesome in- 
fluence to producer, vendor and 
buyer. 

If a flag were ever designed and 
dedicated to Trade it might have on 
it the foliage of the Smith Brothers 
and the grave face of W. L. Douglas. 
Perhaps to enlighten the affair the 
Campbell kids would cavort in one 
corner, possibly astride the Horlick 
cow, while the Victor dog would 
cock a receptive ear and all the con- 
tented Carnation cows jump over the 
Moon of motor fame! 

Therefore world leadership in 
commercial affairs has moved to the 
New World where goodwill is a 
thing to be treasured and cherished. 
In this process totems of trade, the 
heraldry of commerce, the vouch- 
ers of virtue we call trade marks, 
have had no inconsiderable influ- 
ence. 
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The Louden Overhead Track and Trolley System pictured above is saving time, energy, and money in one of the eee 
Automotive plants. Here Louden Monorail is used in conjunction with a motor driven chain carrying 200 crank sha‘ 


at this very moment— 
your mind on r 
* 


this “single track” 


{s the ceiling in your plant a broad expanse of wasted space? Is your material 
still being moved laboriously and at great expense by hand? Then you are 
ignoring one of the greatest sources of economy and profits in your plant. You 
need to investigate the wonders of economy accomplished by the Louden 
Industrial Monorail System of Overhead Lifting and Carrying. 


put 


Your ceiling can be made 
the right of way for a Louden 
Monorail which will speed up 
the handling of your product 
in every stage of its manu- 
facture. It will reduce hand- 
ling charges, relieve conges- 
tion on the floor, prevent 
accidents, and eliminate the 
exhausting labor of lifting and 
hauling. That one rail on the 
ceiling is worth twenty men 
on the floor! It binds depart- 
ments togetherin aunit and co- 
ordinates their work. By in- 
creasing productive capacity 
the expense of new building 
is postponed or saved. 








This Monorail scale for beam weighing is part of the 
Louden System that holds down costs for the Harris- 


Boyer Baking Co., Johnstown, Pa, Loaded troughs 
weigh about 1500 pounds. 











The Louden Monorail Sys- 
tem is adaptable to any plant, 
large or small, to the handling 
of practically any material or 
product up to 2000 pounds. 
Its trouble-proof perfection is 
the result of years of patient 
development and the test of 


eo 
Get this Book 
on Material 
Handling 
Just off the 
press. It tells 
a remarkable 
story about 
the conveying 
of materials in 





Louden Monorail is making big savings in the tex- 
tile field. Chain drive trolley rag <3 system in plant 


aang me of manufacture, hand- 
ing finished products, etc. 56 
pages of dimensioned drawings 
and 72 pages illustrating appli- 
cation of | ane wy Monorail to 
many types of work, including 
yours, complete information on 
track, trolleys, switches, dipping 
machines, cranes, monorail 
scales, track hoists, etc. Shows 
how to cut production costs. 
Write for a copy of this valuable 
book. No cost or obligation. 











actual service in thousands of 
plants. A variety of uses and 
awide flexibility of application 
make it one of the most defin- 
ite reducers of overhead costs 
that can be found for any in- 
dustry. It will prove successful 
in your plant. It will make 
your ceiling a right of way to 
greater dividends. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


Albany 1702 West Ave. (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa Cleveland 

Boston Toledo 
New York Detroit 

Philadelphia Chicago 

Buffalo St. Paul 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Atlanta Los Angeles 
Cincinnati 





Louden Monorail 
used inside and 


INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS xitenenainest 
{ for Overhead Lifting and Carrying» "Sez, Betta” 


Mich. 
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Co., by the installation of a 


of Thos. L. Leedom Co,, Bristol, Pa. 


“*all orders filled the day received” is a good policy 
made possible in the plant of the American Products 


den Monorail and 
the right type of carriers. 




















MODERNIZE 
OLD WATER POWERS 
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Above: Before Reconstruction Right: After Reconstruction 


(;** maximum capacity and 

efficiency from your water 
power. By redevelopment our en- 
gineers improved the efficiency of 
the plant illustrated above by 
25%. They are prepared to exam- 
ine existing plants and to assist 
in their redevelopment. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE { 


FINANCE 


Boston, 147 Milk Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
San Francisco, Holbrook Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
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Wanted: A Dictator For the 
Soft Coal Industry 


(Continued from page 38) 


to worry about fuel. Bituminous js 
primarily an industrial fuel—not , 
heating fuel. The main consumers 
are the big industries, the railroads, 
and the public utility companies, 
These coal users have long been alive 
to the danger of a strike on April 1, 
and have accumulated large supplies, 
Even the improvident are, however, 
not likely to suffer greatly because 
of the huge non-union coal produc- 
tion and the feasibility of supple. 
menting it with imports. Accord- 
ingly, no runaway coal prices are in 
sight. All the marked advances that 
came during the second half of 1926 
on account of the British .coal strike 
have been lost. 

There is no solidity of front 
among coal operators in the hitherto 
unionized areas. At this writing, it 
seems likely that some of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Ohio operat- 
ors, who felt the brunt of the recent 
Southern competition, will take ad- 
vantage. of the prevailing deadlock 
to try to introduce the open shop 
principle in their territory. 
Operators in Indiana and Illinois, 
however, seem more disposed to try 
to find a common ground for con- 
tinuing their relations with the 
union. 

In this age of worshipping miracle 
workers, it seems appropriate to ob- 
serve that the soft coal trade is pain- 
fully in need of a Judge Landis or 
a Will H. Hays. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 





KNOW a man who is fairly 

smart, and mainly disposed to be 
a gentleman. But he inherited a 
strong disposition to be disagreeable. 
He fights it with some success. but 
not enough: I know him well, and 
run from him: he always makes me 
furiously angry. He knows the im- 
portance of gentility and fairness, 
but from some of his ancestors he 
caught a dose of pettiness he cannot 


handle the pettiness some old ar- 
cestor handed down to you instead of 
fame and fortune? Everyone has 
blood in him he should get rid of, but 
it is mixed up in the main stream, 
and the operation is difficult. 


NE would think that people 
who had been working with 
reindeer all their lives would know 
all about handling them. 
There are so many business ment, 





for instance, who are guilty of the 






get rid of. . . . How do you 
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e ae ‘ ITN 
perfectly asinine statement, “No ih) MORE 
outsider can tell me how to run HA 
my business.” : i POWER 
The fact is, outsiders oftentimes | | | am, 
is are just the ones who make the | ] CUBIC’ 
a biggest. contributions of ideas to Vv 
rs business men, 
s Take the business of loading 
3 reindeer. You may never have to 
ve load any, but if you do you may as 
l, well know what to do. 
S, The slow way is to do it by day. 
f, The animals have to be driven into 
se a smaller pen and from that 
c through a chute. It is a heart- 
e- breaking job. 
d- Someone, perhaps a lazy man, 
in discovered that reindeer will rush 
nat toward a light. If a man carrying 
26 a lantern goes among them he may 
ke be trampled to death in their rush. 
This man said, “Let us hold a 
nt lantern near the entrance of the h \ 
‘to pen.” It was done and the reindeer 
it crowded through the opening. An- Hl Uh 
st- yr ye ~ placed _ “ng end 
at- of the loading chute and the ani- WE 
- mals —_ scusenaae down the Mh BETTER PO R for HL 
ad- narrow lane. ° ° 
ck Under this lazy man’s new sys- Your Entire Production 
0p & tem more reindeer could be han- Ml Kh 
dled in one night than in several ; 
ois, days under the old system. For your full line—trucks, busses, TT 
mf 4 There ld; rahe ny ays of Ml tractors or industrial machinery— 
on- oing o obs—if a fellow can ; : , 
the only think a ne. TT Wisconsin has on 4 ao TT 
acle A GREAT many employers used Sixes or Fours, b ” scabs 
ob- f\ to think that it didn’t matter Hl give each type better power. T 
sin- much how hard people worked so 
or long as the workers were satisfied 





with the pay they received. 

Does success consist in working at 
breakneck speed, acquiring a reputa- 
tion for being a go-getter, making 

S quite a bit of money, and feeling 


With their specialized overhead- 
i valve design, their close tolerance i 
construction, these great motors 
Ml yield, consistently, “More Power li 
ml per Cubic Inch,” and show, in- 


apologetic when caught red-handed 
variably, increased economy of i 


indulging in taking one’s ease and 
doing nothing at all useful? 




























“il wi fuel and oil, more work between TT 
J pred gp aun ng * we overhauls, less lay-up time. 

uirly 

hi h ’t so. M f ; , 

ja J sre sire thatthe position of the sun | fIfiIif#iNll We will be glad to, supply any inter- il 
able. is pretty well fixed, but astronomers d economy—proved for 

but tell us that the sun, and with it the HK ee has dealer and operator. thi 
= — parsed rage oe — | chi sa etacnihe 

ugh space with a speed of a 

im- twelve ph a per second. This means I Wisconsin Motors ere manufectured in « ih 
ness, that we move more than 40,000 miles | full line of Sixes and Fours, with power 

s he an hour, 1,000,000 miles a day. Even IN range from 20 to 120 H.P. for trucks, TT 
nnot conservatives, that apparently never busses, tractors and construction ma- 

you: stir from any position they have ! econ. 

Pye — are forced to move along with Ih Wi 
id 0 this caravan. - 

= ri WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 

» bat Rae Ill wiuwauKEE WISCONSIN: [ij 
- 7 8 Fills the Bill 
sople T a yarn issue of Forses very Mi mn : Mh 
with closely and derive much valuable in- 
ab - formation from its contents. It fills MN Nh 
os the bill exactly for a busy business CN ON 

7 man. ; WOW ~ S \\ 
c sceeiRinot Beats i Ca 
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service 





This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 


of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


HE past month has been widely 

i ‘heralded as a _ probable bell- 

weather pointing to the relative 
health of business and industry for the 
first half year but it has come and gone 
without making a very clear-cut impres- 
sion either way. 

The answer probably lies in the di- 
rection of the oft-repeated prophecies 
for 1927,—namely, that business will 
display a great deal of irregularity with 
some lines advancing while others lag 
by the wayside to catch their 
breath. That is approximate- 


financial and commodity divisions. 


After declining to the lowest levels 
in the past 5 years for the month of 
December, motor car production has 
displayed a strong recovery and Janu- 
ary figures show total output of nearly 
200,000 units, compared with only 143,- 
000 for the previous month. February 
reports should make even a better showing, 
despite the smaller number of working 
days. 

Construction contracts in the 37 
Eastern states for the month of Janu- 


present writing, however, the totals for 
the month ought not to show so much 
of a drop in comparison with the cor- 
responding month of the previous year 
as did December. 

The seasonal trend toward rather 
sharply lower earnings is still in force 
and the returns for~the first month of 
each year usually show a decline of 
from 20 to 30 per cent. from the prof- 
its of the month preceding. 

Advance estimates for January of 

1927 indicate approximately 








ly what has happened thus far 
in the new year and it seems 
probable that it will continue 
to happen during most of the 
coming months. 

Industrial conditions and 
business conditions are neither 
so good as they were in the 
closing months of last year 
nor, on the other hand, so rel- 
atively quiet as perhaps the 
average for 1926. In other 
words, the tide of American 
business prosperity has _ re- 
receded moderately from the 
high marks of last year but 
has not gone back far enough 
to suggest anything short of 
“continued good times.” 


Bank Debits 


ANK clearings, the old- 
) timer among economic in- 
dexes, have advanced slightly, 
according to seasonal sched- 
ule, and are running approx- 
imately 10 per cent. ahead of 








Highlights of the News 


Motor Output Recovers Moderately 
Final Victory For McFadden Bank 
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Coal Strike Set for April ........ 
Gold Import Figures Large ....... 


Supreme Court Condemns Doheny 
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Steel Prices Lowest in Five Years . 


such a drop of perhaps around 
25 per cent. to a final total of 
between $60,000,000 and $65,- 
000,000. Such figures would 


52 indicate the second month in 


which net profits of the Class 
I roads have fallen below the 


54 same month of the previous 
55 year. December was the first 
54 month to fall behind in near- 
64 ly a year. 
53 Car Loadings 
AKING adjustments for 
53 M the Washington’s birthday 
holiday, car loadings of revenue 
52 freight have been gradually 
65 climbing and the latest reports 
62 show a gain. of about 20,000 cars 
in a single week to better than 
64 970,000 cars, also a gain of 56,- 
65 000 cars over the corresponding 
week of last year and almost 
56 that large an increase over the 
52 same week in 1925. 


Coke, livestock and forest 
products were the only classi- 














the same period last year, 
compared with gains of as high as 20 
per cent. which were recorded during 
the closing months of 1926. 

Steel prices are fairly well stabilized 
at their lower levels but they are sig- 
nificantly at the lowest quotations, as 
regards the composite index, which 
have been witnessed in five years. The 
lower prices, however, have brought 
considerable new demand into the field 
and inquiry for second quarter deliv- 
ery is reported largely increased. 


EANWHILE, the United States 

Steel Corporation has increased its 
rate of production about 3 per cent. to 
current operations about 90 per cent. of 
capacity... The independents have also 
come back moderately and are now on a 
basis of around 75 per cent. 


ary amounted to $384,000,000, the sec- 
ond largest January on record, even 
though the total was about 10 per cent. 
below that for the January high record 
last year. 

















Declines. Car Loadings Con- 
tinue Higher. 


y NOS. reports of Class I 
roads for the first month of the cur- 
rent year are now appearing and show 
almost as great irregularity as did the 
statements for the final month of last 
year. As far as may be judged at the 


fications to show a decline 
from the same week in 1926, 
while coal, grain and _ miscellaneous 
freight all showed rather large ad- 
vances. In its recent customary man- 
ner, coal continues to lead the entire 
list with gains running from 40,000 to 
50,000 cars above the corresponding 
week of last year. The high movement 
is due almost entirely to increased 
shipments of bituminous as large con- 
sumers race to get their surplus stocks 
at a high level in anticipation of the 
coal. strike which now seems almost un- 
avoidable for April 1. 


ENTION has previously been 
made in this Service of the rather 
general wage increases which have been 
granted or ordered to many of the op- 
erating brotherhoods of employees on 
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most of the Eastern and Southern lines. 
Some reflection of earlier increases 
have already been seen in the reduced 
net income for December and this fac- 
tor will continue to become more pro- 
nounced for the next couple months. 

It is now estimated that only the in- 
creases which have thus far been or- 
dered, are sufficient to reduce net profits 
of the railroads approximately $1 per 
share of common stock for the present 
year. The total wage bill will prob- 
ably run from $100,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000 above the figures for 1926. 




















Commodity Prices Continue Decline 
with Weekly Index Lowest In About 
3 Years. Metals Firm 


HE decline in domestic commodity 

prices which began in the latter 
part of the past month has continued 
thus far in March, and the downward 
movement seems to have gained mo- 
mentum in recent weeks. The decline 
has been rather general in the grain 
market and also among most of the 
other classes of important domestic 


commodities. 
Mo. Te. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..-.-.. 185.471 187.758 195.054 
Bradstreet’s ...... 12.5153 12.8195 13.7229 





The monthly averages show rather 
material reactions in continuation of the 
long downward movement, but the most 
striking declines have been registered 
in the weekly averages which have 
once more struck new low levels for 
nearly three years. 


Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale. 
price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has staged the largest drop 
in many months with a declirie of 1.3 
for a single week. The most recent 
figure stands at 141.4, compared with 
144.4 in the previous week and with 


_ 1926 average of 151.3. The latest week- 


ly index number is at the lowest level 
that has been witnessed since the Sum- 
ber of 1924. 
Grain Prices Down 

Continued pressure especially from 
domestic sellers and speculative houses 
have resulted in rapid declines in corn, 
oats and rye. Corn is down more than 
5 cents a bushel and oats have reacted 
over 3 cents a bushel since the latter 
part of last month. In the face of this 
selling, wheat may be said to have given 
good resistance to the general declines, 
but that leader in the grain market is 
also down approximately 3 cents per 
bushel from the levels prevailing around 
the close of last month. 


Cotton prices have been only moder- 
ately affected by weakness in the other 
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commodity groups. Future quotations 
continued their slow advance during - 
most of February, but since then prices 
have again reacted in sympathy with 
the weaker general market and have 
cancelled the gains of a few weeks ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, May .... .. $1.39% $1.42 $1.70 
ee, MEAT. ~‘xvc-csneckic 76 81% 78% 
MN ns sake peck -44 47 41% 
Cotton, Mid., May.. 14.08 14.08 17.60 
Dee. bce ERS 0 «5 Ab 7.25 7.50 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.. 14% 15% 19 
Sugar, Gran. --..,.+- -0605 .0615 -0525 
Beef, Family ......... 22.00 22.00 27.00 
iron, 2h, POUR rc 22.75 22.75 23.50 
Steel: Pitta. sissccas 35.00 35.00 35.00 
eS Saar 7.40 7.40 9.15 
Copper . --....++.0. 12% 12.50 14.12 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 6.82% 6.57 7.75 
Me a waeagecs poae sae 8 69.50 64.25 
Rubber, May .-...--. -40 38% 56 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. 1.75 1.75 1.65 
CS * eer .22 21 17 


P ERHAPS the next most important 
declines are noted in the oil trade. 
Crude output in this country has been 
advancing rapidly for many months, 
but prices held firm in the face of such 
a largé increase until the close of the 
past month. Once the price cutting 
had begun, the reductions became gen- 
eral and swept across the entire coun- 
try, with reductions on crude petroleum 
of from 15 to 40 cents per barrel in 
practically every State, with the excep- 
ition of California. Refined products 
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please mention The Bache Review. 
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have also followed this lead with some- 
what lower quotations. 

The declines in iron and steel prices 
which took place last month seem to 
have about run their course. Pig iron 
Prices are off a little more, at $17.50 
per ton, while Chicago scrap quotations 
are also somewhat lower; but the mar- 
ket seems to be getting down to a bet- 
ter level of stabilization. 


Tires Reduced 


oe prices have been reduced an- 
other 7% per cent., but this decline 
is only to motor car manufacturers and 
not to dealers, and is therefore not con- 
sidered serious. Meanwhile, prices for 
crude rubber have not only recovered 
their previous losses, but have forged 
ahead into new high ground on the move- 
ment, with future contracts showing a gain 
of around 2 cents a pound in the past 
couple of weeks. 

















Long-term Accommodation Still Easy. 
Details of the Gold Movement. 
President Signs Bank Bill 


RICES for financial accommodation 
are almost stubborn in their apparent 
determination to go down instead of up. 
Even the sagest of financial authorities 
have prophesied moderate increases in at 


least short-time rates over the usual pe- _ 


riods of stringency, but these have failed 
to materialize in surprising measure, and 
on the contrary rates for call accommo- 
dation have gone to the lowest levels seen 


since 1926. 
2Wks. Yr. 


Ruling Ago Ago 
WE A osc vices cakecens 4% 4% 5% 
60-90 day time..-........-: 4H 4% 46% 
Commercial paper ......... 4 4 4 
New York rediscount....... a 4 4 


There have been no further declines in 
commercial paper and the longer maturi- 
ties of the other standard classifications 
for accommodation, but these features are 
all in a state of decided ease, with the 
market fairly active and plenty of offer- 
ings in sight. 

+ ALzZ money appears finally to have 

come in better line with the reduced 
rates on longer term money, and although 
the ruling rate must still be placed at 
about 4 per cent., the price has declined 
to 33% per cent. on a number of recent 
days, and on a few of these rates have 
been quoted outside the New York. Stock 
Exchange as low as 3% per cent., the low- 
est recorded in about three months. 


The Gold Movement 


OF  gemagger0e of gold to this country 
from abroad has apparently been 


checked to a large degree, but it is inter- © 


esting to note the figures for January 
which have recently been made public. 
Imports for the opening month of the pres- 
ent year were just under $62,000,000, com- 
pared with exports of less than $15,000,000, 
leaving a balance of imports of about $47,- 
000,000 in favor of this country. Of the 
total volume of imports, Canada sent $38,- 
000,000, France just under $15,000,000 and 
China over $3,000,000. Our chief exports 
were to Germany, which country took over 
$12,000,000 of our January shipments. 

The long struggle over the McFadden 
Branch Banking Bill appears finally to 
have ended with passage of that:.‘.ct in the 
closing days of the last Congress. The 
measure will permit national banks to ¢s- 
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tablish branches in States which now allow 
State banks to have branches, although no 
such branches may be established in a city 
of less than 25,000 population. The pur- 
pose of the Bill is chiefly to place national 
banks on a parity with State banks, but 
the measure also contains the important 
provision extending the charters of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks for an in- 
determinate period. 

Debits to individual accounts as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board continue to 
show moderate increases. These are chiefly 
of a seasonal character, but the clearings 
are still running about $100,000,000 per 
week ahead of the same period in the pre- 
ious year. 

Latest Weekly —_ Clearings 





1926 

New York ..... $7,149,279,000  $6,177,895,000 
Boston --.-++ «+ 639,725,000 591,422,000 
Philadelphia 553,141,000 531,147,000 
Cleveland .-..-- 687,330,000 655,996,000 
Richmond ..... 293,656,000 310,719,000 
Atlant® 2.00% 301,569,000 295,509,000 
Chicago .... «. 1,270,567,000 1,286,515,000 
Se LOO 6oe kc 314,590,000 322,744,000 
Minneapolis .--- 151,543,000 171,658,000 
Kansas City ... 320,153,000 300,897,000 
| OS ee 176,795,000 173,634,000 
San Francisco -. 796,540,000 709,969,000 

TM. cana $12,654,888,000 $11,528,105,000 
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Coal Negotiations Fail and Bitumi- 

nous Strike Seems Unavoidable. 

New Rail Wage Demands 

paoeke*, the most important devel- 

opment in labor circles during the past 
few months has been one that authorities 
on the situation had expected for some 
time, and that is the failure of employees 
and employers to agree on any wage scales. 
Even the balmy atmosphere of Miami did 
not succeed in bringing about a cordial 
agreement, and after about a month of 
joint parleys at the southern resort the var- 
ious representatives reluctantly broke off 
negotiations. Unless some unforseen med- 
ium enters the breach, it is now certain that 
the strike of employees in the union bitum- 
inotis fields will materialize as scheduled 
on April Ist. 

Although the entire situation was one 
of disaccord, the chief stumbling block to 
an agreement has rested in the operators’ 
determination to reduce wages in the union 
fields by 20 per cent., on the argument that 
such reduction was necessary to reduce 
costs in order to successfully cope with 
non-union competition. 

Coal Strike 

Ts emergency has been viewed as a 

life and death struggle by the union 
labor forces who refuse to accept any re- 
duction whatever in the wages under the 
Jacksonville contract, which expires at the 
end of this month. Despite the high rate 
of bituminous production since last Fall, 
more than the usual proportion of such 
output has been exported as a result of the 
long strike in the British coal fields, and it 
is now estimated that by April Ist the 
domestic supply of coal above ground will 
not be more than 80,000,000 tons. 

At the normal rate of consumption, 
such a visible supply would not last more 
than two months, and the situation is 
therefore a serious one. Figures recently 
published by the Government Bureau of 
Mines show that the union forces control 
about 35 per cent. of the soft coal out- 
pvt in this eountry and nearly 40 per cent. 
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Reduce Selling Costs While 
Getting More Results, Too 


a is a wizard of salesmanship. It is the auxiliary 
of thousands of sales forces of the country. It is one of the 
most economical ways known to get to the man you want, to close 
business more quickly. 

It is used to stimulate the sale of retail items, by manufac- 
turers whose products are really in the hands of the clerks who 
re-sell their goods. 


Autopoint always makes a hit when it is presented to a pros- 
pect. It is the most attractive, most serviceable, and most u 
to-date pencil made. Its exclusive features have won it a sonal e 
place in Big Business today. 


How it does business for you 


You have your name, or the name of your company, stamped on 
one of the many attractive styles of Autopoints we make. You, 
or your men, give these permanent advertisements to the person 
who influences your sale. 


Your name is before him always. Your ad registers. You close 
more quickly. You save selling time and selling costs. Autopoint 
is the pencil that gets them on the dotted line. 

Find out about this amazing new sales-help NOW. Write for 
full information — for attractive booklet, and sample Autopoint 
for your own use. Learn for yourself the exclusive features of 
Autopoint, found in no other mechanical pencil. 

Use the coupon here, or write on your letterhead. But don’t 
put off getting the facts about 
Autopoint. You'll wonder why 
you never used it before. 
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This Pencil Gets Them 
on the Dotted Line 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
: 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1 Without obligation, please send booklet, your 
. business-building proposition, prices of pencils and 
1 stamping, and full information. 
“The ® Better Pencil” 
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by city, village and farm. 


New steam turbines of the latest design are now 
being installed to care for the growing electrical needs 
of the Associated properties serving Staten Island, New 
York and Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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The Greatest Step Toward Economical 


Electric Power 


The first steam turbine in the United States was 
installed in 1895 in New York City. Since then the 
turbine has been developed to a high degree of effi- 
ciency by American engineers. 

The invention and use of the steam turbine has 
been the greatest step toward ‘economical electric 
power in the history of the industry. 

Instead of 12 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour of 
electricity 30 years ago, efficient plants now require 
Advances of this kind are making 
possible the widespread and growing use of electricity 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our Illustrated Year Book 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway 
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™ square mile of land is required 
every month to provide for Detroit’s 
growth in population and industry. 
Fortunes are being made in Detroit reat estate. 
The investor has exceptional opportunity here. 
Yet Detroit has only started its career as a 
great commercial and industrial center. 

You will enjoy this wonderfully illustrated 
book about Detroit and Dearborn—the center 
of Greater Detroit’s west side, where Henry 
Ford has built the world’s largest single industry. 


You should have this book! 


Wanted—State Managers. Men of character and 
standing. Big opportunity for men who qualify. 





WASHINGTON BLVD. BLDG., DETROIT, U. 8. A. 
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A PPARENTLY, the labor union strug. 
gle for higher railroad wages is no 
yet completed, despite the increases jp 
wages averaging about 74 per cent. which 
have been generally allowed to trainmen 
on the eastern and southeastern divisions, 
The latest demands come from the con. 
ductors and trainmen in the western terri. 
tory. In this district about 60,000 railway 
employees have presented their demands 
for an increase in wages of 7% per cent. 
If such increases were granted, it is es. 
timated that the annual wage outlay of the 
railroads involved would be increased by 
about $13,000,000. 

The increases asked by the western train. 
men are just equal to what the eastern 
and southeastern union employees received 
through mediation, but it is significant that 
the latter organization made original de- 
mands for 15 per cent. increase. The west- 
ern roads are not in nearly as good finan- 
cial position as the others and the strug- 
gle for higher wages on those roads will 
probably be a longer one than those in 
the East. 
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Important Grains Show Largest De- 
cline in Several Months but Later 
Show Fair Recovery 


A TY facecrsaal has shown perhaps better 


resistance than the smaller grains 
and is currently off only about 3 cents 
per bushel from prices current during 
most of February, and there has been 
very satisfactory demand from both for- 
eign and domestic trade buyers to sup- 
port the market at the lower levels now 
prevailing. 

Rye and oats have also reacted quite 
materially, but the entire movement 
seems to have developed in sympathy 
with tremendous renewed selling pres- 
sure on corn. This commodity had per- 
haps discounted possibility of farnr re- 
lief more than the other grains, and it 
certainly declined rapidly once the re- 
action got under way. 


Corn Quotations Drop 


It has been understood from some time 
past that holdings of this commodity were 
quite heavy and that important interests 
should be expected to unload their hold- 
ings at an early date. Continued strength 
in the market, however, allayed such fears 
temporarily, but the liquidation seems to 
have come with all the more force.as a 
result of its delay. After the downward 
movement in corn got under way, the de- 
clining prices touched off a multitude of 
stop loss orders which considerably aided 
the diminishing values. 


ao most plausible contributing factors 


in the decline seem to be failure of 
the cash demand to improve to a point 
where the volume of sales was overtaken, 
receipts and the rather large stocks which 


were accumulating in Chicago and other 
centers. 


In addition, the weather continues. very 
favorable to the new crop throughout most 
of the domestic belt, while reports on the 
Argentine crop were also favorable to 2 
large yield. 


[% view of the rapid and material de- 
clines witnessed in the grain markets. 
cotton quotations have held very satisfac- 
tory and the most recent future price quo- 
tations, after reacting from their highest 
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Clean, Smooth Streets 


OF LASTING BEAUTY 


























The lasting beauty and even 
surface of concrete pavement, 
combined with its rema 


durability under the heaviest 
traffic, make it the ideal material 
for downtown streets as well as 
for residential districts. Write 
Portland Cement Association, 
Cricage, for a booklet which 
tells about concrete streets. 
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AT impression does your town make on visitors—on 

you? Ofcourse you who live there want it to be beautiful 

and attractive — because it is good business, and for your own 
happiness. 


Consider your streets. Are they crumbling under motor traffic 
which must pick its laborious way around ruts and holes in a 
street designed for the horse and buggy? Or are they smoothly 
paved — clean and attractive—a good advertisement? Do they 
make the visitor wish to return? 


Concrete is the ideal pavement for this motor age — in roaring 
metropolis or prosperous rural town. It is economical both to 
build and maintain, distinguished in appearance and —the safest 
pavement wet or dry. 


CON CRETE 
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Main Office 
140 Broadway 
Nw York City 


FFICIENT handling of out-of-the- 

ordinary matters which arise in foreign 
trading from time to time may mean a 
great deal to the exporter. 


A prominent merchant had shipped a 
large order to a concern in South America. 
Payment was refused because of alleged 
damage to the merchandise. Our corre- 
spondent bank there diplomatically inter- 
vened, and arranged to have the shipment 
carefully inspected. Through cable negoti- 
ations we were able to effect a settlement 
most satisfactory to the exporter. 


The Guaranty’s foreign correspondents 
are among the leading banks throughout the 
world. It is a distinct advantage to ex- 
porters to have at their command the ser- 
vices of these banks and of our completely 
equipped European branches. 
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levels, are still about on an equal level 
with those current around the close of 
last month. 

Delivery on March notices has been in 
rather large volume, but spot markets in 
the South have continued to show a firm 
tendency. January cotton consumption in 
this country is reported at about 605,000 
bales, compared with only 582,000 bales in 
the same month of the previous year, 
while imports fell off about 5,000 bales 
in a single month. 


Cotton Still Firm 
Reports from the Southern centers indi- 
cate that comparatively little cotton is be- 
ing offered for market, and since domestic 
mills are still buying at what they appar- 
ently consider bargain prices for future 
consumption, the demand is at least equal 
and perhaps greater than the supply in 
most of the current markets. Foreign de- 
mand is just about as strong as domestic 
and Russia has more recently joined Eng- 
land and other continental countries in bid- 

ding for American production. 

















New High Level for Crude Production 
Leads Finally to General Price Cuts. 
Rubber and Sugar 

ETROLEUM—Domestic production of 

crude petroleum continues its rapid 
gains into new high ground, and the latest 
production figures show an output of about 
2,472,060 barrels per day on a weekly aver- 
age, which is the largest basis ever reported 
in the history of the domestic oil industry. 
The latest figures are approximately 130,- 
000 barrels per day higher than the peak 
production for 1926, which was reached at 
the close of May, and show a gain of 
nearly 600,000 barrels per day, or around 
30 per cent. from the average output which 
was current at the corresponding period 
in the previous year. 

Oil Situation 

Firmness in oil prices has seemed quite 
extraordinary in face of almost constantly 
expanding production since late last year, 
and it was almost a foregone conclusion 
that price cuts would have to develop un- 
less production was curtailed rather sharp- 
ly. The trade has apparently been finally 
convinced that such curtailment is not in 
current prospect, especially in view of 
constantly growing production in the Semi- 
nole district of Oklahoma. 

Price reductions were inaugurated in 
crude in the mid-continent field toward the 
close of February and have rapidly spread 
throughout the entire country, with the 
exception of districts in California. Re- 
ductions range from about 15 to 40 cents 
per barrel and have resulted also in lower 
quotations for refined products. Gasoline 
has held fairly firm in face of the crude 
price declines, but United States motor is 
reported off fractionally to around 8% 
cents per gallon in the Chicago market. 


UBBER—Rather bullish arguments 
have developed in the rubber trade 
during the past couple weeks and both do- 
mestic and foreign markets have been firm 
to strong. Future deliveries have run up 
as much as 100 points per day, with a turn- 
over of from 300 to 400 tons in the New 
York market alone. 
Following upon some further slight re- 
ductions in the price of tires, domestic pro- 
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ANY strong factors are drawing manu- 
facturers and distributors here: In- 
dustrial freedom; low overhead; all-year work- 
ing climate; cheap power, water and natural 
gas; innumerable raw materials and a vast system of 
rail, water and truck transportation reaching a dense 
nearby market of 2,500,000 and a greater tributary 
market of 11,000,000 people. These superior assets 
make Los Angeles County the greatest in- 
dustrial and distributing center of the West. 


Specific information regarding 
manufacturing opportunities and 
distribution advantages in Los 
Angeles County may be had by 
writing the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Metropolitan Area: 2,000,000 People, $700 Industries: Annual Out put Value,$1,250,000,000 
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‘The Chemical Policy is to 
seek growth in its deposits 
byaiding legitimate growth 

among its depositors. 


WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT IN ORDER 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO ITS GROWTH. 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
*« FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
.. MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 














Making Over The Railroad Map 


Ten New Major Rail Systems Visualized 


Our March 
Economic and Financial Review 
R-13 mailed upon request 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK LONDON 


120 Broadway ' 9-13 King William St. E C 4 
| Branch Office 257 West 57th Street 
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ducers are reported nearing a peak pro. 
duction basis of around 135,000 casing, 
per day in the Akron district. The trad. 
has been buying rather freely and London 
markets have concurred and even led in the 
stronger price quotations. The House of 
Commons has been officially notified that 
the Government does not ‘contemplate any 
easing of conditions of export under the 
Stevenson Act, and strength in the inter. 
national markets has been furthered by 
decreased exports from the Malay district 
and Coolie uprisings on many of the large 
plantations in Celong. 


Sugar Unsettled 

oT for this commodity have 

tended moderately lower in sympathy 
with rather general and decided weakness 
in the chief commodity markets. The 
decline has in no way given any serious 
appearances, hdwever, and the statistical 
position continues to show decided strength, 
Lamborn & Company have issued their an- 
nual statistical compilation estimating world 
production during the year to end August 
31st, 1927, at 24,347,000 tons, with world 
consumption at 24,881,000 tons. The con- 
sumption estimates show an increase of 
about 2.3 per cent. over 1925-26 figures, and 
as a result it is estimated that world stocks 
should be drawn down about 534,000 tons. 














Exports Show Large Increase Over 
Last Year. Last Year’s Water 
Commerce Higher 


ARGOES continue in somewhat 

more active demand and _ rates 
have stiffened slightly in individual in- 
stances, though generally still near the low- 
est levels since the boom of last Fall. Grain 
fixtures have swung to Russia and the Far 
East more lately, but coal, cotton and oil 
space is still in demand to the Continent. 


Exports Increase 


Exports from the United States dur- 
ing January amounted to $419,000,000, 
according to Department of Commerce 
reports, a gain of nearly $25,000,000 
over the $396,000,000 shown in the 


~‘same month of last year. Imports, on 


the other hand, show a decline of over 
$55,000,000 from the-previous year and 
stand at $359,000,000 for January of 
1927. 

The balance of trade for that month 
stands, therefore, at a favorable figure 
of about $60,000,000, compared with an 
unfavorable, or import, balance amount- 
ing to nearly $20,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. 


Royal Mail 


3» The Royal Mail Steam Packet Line 
has retired from operation of its pre- 
vious trans-Atlantic service. These op- 
erations: have been taken over by the 
White Star Line though the Royal Mail 
will continue to ply between Canada 
and the United States and the Bahamas, 
Nassau, etc. 

The Shipping Board has just issued 
a statement showing total water-borne 
commerce of the ‘United States to for- 
eign countries during the last fiscal 
year at nearly 95,000,000 long tons, of 
an increase of about 1,175,000 long tons 
over the previous fiscal year. 
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Synopsis of Annual Report 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Baltimore, Md, February 24, 1927. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


In order that you may be informed promptly of the results obtained from the operation 
of your property for the year ended December 31, 1926, the President and Board of 
Directors are submitting herewith an Income Statement for the year, compared with 1925, 
also a condensed Balance Sheet as of December $1, a and certain other pertinent 
information which it is believed will be of interest to you. 

The customary Annual Report of the Company will be be my and forwarded later 
to such Stockholders as may. indicate to the Secretary the Company a desire to 
receive @ copy. 

The continued general business activity of the country is reflected 
freight — and particularly in the Rae production of bituminous coal in the 
territory directly served by your ny. The coal weg S also stimulated by the 
increased renee A for export due to the suspension of mining in England. 

The Net Income for the year available for dividends and other corporate 
purposes, after the payment of a rentals, taxes and other fixed 
ee ee Pe FILE ee - -$28,494,294 
an increase of $7, 700, 786 over 1925. * his fs the “largest Net Income earned in any 
year in the history of your Company, and reflects in part the improvement in opera- 
tions resulting from the efficient’ cooperation of the officers and employes, and from 
the large expenditures for better facilities and more modern equipment that have been 

made during the last fifteen years. 

— paying 4 per cent. dividend upon the epesuperg stock there Fe 08 189.766 
a te $17.20 per share on the common capital stock. The President and Board of 
Directors of the Company at their meeting on December 15, 1926, declared the estab- 
lished quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common capital stock of the 

dition declared a special dividend of % of 1 per cent., both payable 
March 1, to stockholders of record at the close of business on January 15, 
in order that the aggregate dividends declared on the common stock for the 
entire year 1926 should be full 6 per cent. 

The total accumulated oa of the Company at veeuyens 31, 1926, 

WED 8.000086 00 t'ce thu th 600.cb 60s ab bead ebeieeetheb se bib 6:06:00 elkiea-6 $81,482,922 

Forty-six locomotives which had become obsolete in wpe were retired from service 
oy -E- and twenty new heavy passenger locomotives were ordered for delivery 
early in 

Highty new all-steel passenger cars and 8,296 new freight cars were purchased 
during the year, ami additional orders have been Placed for new equipment to be 
delivered during 1927 as follows: 100 pieces of all steel passenger train equipment, 
including coaches, diners, nn and combination cars; 1,500 all steel box cars and 
8,000 all steel hopper ca 

Seven passenger cars, "9.800 freight cars and 813 pieces of work equipment, no 
longer suitable for modern service and efficient operation, were retired during the year. 

The contract for the use of the Pennsylvania ae he mn at New York expired 

on September 1, 1926, and simultaneously therewith the Baltimore and Ohio resumed 
the operation of its passenger trains north of Philadelphia via the Reading Railroad 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey to Jersey City. From Jersey City passengers are 
conveyed from train-side by motor coach service, using specially built coaches, to con- 
veniently located Baltimore and Ohio Passenger Stations in New York City and 
Brooklyn. A station has been established at 42nd Street and Park Avenue, directly 
opposite Grand Central Terminal. A station has also been opened in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel at Fifth Avenue and 33rd-34th Streets. In Brooklyn, a station has been 


in the increase in 


Ree wee ee eee Sewer eee eeeeee seeee 


ed sere eeeees 


Jersey City make a cuintion of intermediate stops along the respective routes to receive 
and discharge passengers. 

On the same date, September 1, 1926, a similar motor coach service was established 
between Newark and Elizabeth, _ Jersey, for the accommodation of Newark passengers, 
the coaches operating between the Broad Street Terminal of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey at Newark, and train-side at Elizabeth, where connection is made with 
Baltimore and Ohio trains. 

The inauguration of this motor coach terminal service in the Metropolitan area at 
New York has seemingly met with the approval of the traveling public, and an 
enlarged am ¢ of your Company’s lines is anticipated as the comfort and con- 
venience of this service become more generally known. 

Through the improved passenger service, represented by the “Capitol Limited,” 
“‘National Limited,”” and ‘‘Detroit-Washington Limited,” Company serves the 
important cities of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Oincinnatt and St. Louis. 

That these specially equipped trains continue to meet wtih the approval of the 
traveling public is shown by an appreciable increase in long distance travel, which has 
served to in large part the continued loss of short-haul business. 


There was an increase in the average distance passengers traveled in 1926, com- 
pared with 1925, of 10.46 per cent., so that notwithstanding a decrease in 1926 of 
8.33 per cent. in the total number of passengers carried, the passenger miles resulting 


me such travel actually increased 1.25 per cent. 


e tons of revenue ene moved during the year pane 6.87 per cent. com- 
sult with 1925, and revenue ton miles increased per cent. The total 
freight revenue increasd r "5 per cent. 


The average revenue freight trainload was 862 tons, an increase of 18 a over 1925. 


From each dollar of earnings received during the year, the Company expended for 
maintenance -83.67 cents, as compared with 34.37 cents in Ae 925. Transportation 
expenses, which consumed 85.62 cents of each dollar earned in 1925, were red 


. As a result of these reductions the total operating expenses 

t ie *! cents out of each dollar of earnings in 1926, as compared with 
“ao ae t ‘ood physical conditi it thi d of the year. 

The property = in g D ca ion a e en C) 

of the Interstate Commerce Commisston to acquire ll entire 

capital stock of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad Company. ». . 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has purchased more than 96 per cent. of the 
preferred and common shares of this company, and application is pending for authority 
to operate the property, comprising some 300 miles of railroad, extending from 
Hamilton, Ohio, to Springfield, Ill., as part of the Baltimore and Ohiio System. This 
action is in conformity with the general plan of consolidation as tentatively: proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and was taken in furtherance of the purpose 
to strengthen the western portion of the Baltimore and Ohio System and establish 
direct contact with the important manufacturing centers of Indianapolis, Decatur. 
Springfield, etc. 

The Management again desires to commend the Baltimore and Ohio service to the 
shareholders, and through them to the general public, and to ask their further 
cooperation in “its efforts. to secure a greater proportion of the business moving to 
ané from the territory which it serves. The assistance given by the shareholders in 
the past has been most helpful and is appreciated, and it is hoped this cooperation 
will be continued and extended where opportunity may offer. 

The general business situation throughout the territory served by the Baltimore 
and Ohio appears to be sound, and the outlook continues encouraging. 





opened at 191 Joralemon Street. Coaches operating between these several points and 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 

























































































INCOME ACCOUNT STATISTICS 
= 1936 “Amount” ge ate 14,745,684 fe ae 
Revenue Passenger Carried 18,517,179 : . oe , & 
EL Tee” sconeemses .. 0909,000,061 916,487,908 7.45 | Revenue Passenger Miles 889,389,243 878,441,702 10:947.541 1.25 
Rovenve from” passenger ; pian a GF By edie $5.80 59.57 6.28. 10.48 
transportation. : 27,808,659 27,904,665 *96,006 0.84) , Senger ............- ° ; , . 
Revenue from mail, express Average Rate per Pas- 3.177 #0.050 °1.57 
and other transportation —— aber hi 8.127 ; ii ‘ 
WES os555054 ‘ 16,567,576 16,083,914 488.662 8.01 gt * came VERS BTC - 111 $22, tt 10 14 5 113 . rhe 280 6.87 
Total Railway Oper- Revenue Ton ‘Mites: ©: 2 20,937, ,478,045, J 
ating Revenues.. $252,361,830 $237,546,940 $14,814,890 a ome Se eS 187, 185.97 1.27 0.68 
Maint °ow a Mile (mills). 9.93 9.95 *0.02 *0.20 
aintenance 0! a an 
SNS = + Mees pig te Oerereee $3, a rte 10.85 a pet rain 861.55 842.68 12.87 1.53 
aintenance of uipment ,440,1 ° , , . 
Paces iene aeaeeaee | gkGgMNE © ARTSY 088] "iin Hoursveessss 10.7 10.80 voas site 
519, ’ ’ . 
6,570,01 6,210,388 59,626 5.79 Condensed Balance Sheet—December 31, 1926 
2,203,012 2,069,178 133,839 6.47 ASSETS 
Total Railway Oper- Investment in property used in ———— Service ............. $822,465,180 
Road SS eaceécevad oa bb boa SSESSS bea SEs $587,469,997 
ating Mipenses.. $186,806.278 — $119.009.597 ST.200.07 = 8:08] “uutpment..::.---c--0-s00s CO OPI | 234,995,183 
Sie yr ee nr ys a ; ease oe Seer yan in = = Operated Companies, including Mlseetiasionns eeunee 
Net Revenue from Raiil- Bie) PROMOTE on ccc cece cc eee ccc escepcesssccesseseess f . 
. Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold. . 110,010 
way Operations....... $66,055,557 $58,447,343 $7,608,214 13.02 Savesteniek: im Gite Cempaees .... sss. Dee. RO 31,279°783 
BND 1 ts entire s aban mosis $11,843,416 $10,064,868 $1,778,548 17.67 Wate WOWOSMMOMES 2c cece cc ccccccccccccccccvesceeces $912,490,188 
Equipment and Joint Current aaie CSRS KODE ETE SOewS ON WE h-oid6 S 608s WCU OEE 67,688,178- 
Facility Rents........ 8,406,804 5,348,388 #1,941,584 *36.30 2. Gout asd ssc dpe weds teecsevenedescsdvesed $ ae ate ,719 ' 
Total Charges to Net Deferred RMI, cots oa, Seda bt sebtseadsesnegeb hee eekas 8,489,288 
Pusonkes .250, 15,413, *163, 4, ae 
—e ; Ben Ss tr nesronn —— = Total Assets......cccccvcccsces rere rey Pere rT Ty e $983,667,639 
Net Railway Operating In- ; 
come, as defined in te LIABILITIES Pree | 
ansportation Act ital Stock Cpeenm Nl PO RE EYE ae eS SN 808, 
UE 9 re $50,805,337 $43,034,087 $7,771,250 18.06 | C*plta) Stock Outstan to RP LA ie OR $'58;863,181 
Other Income—Rents, Divi- ee eee ee ba Cee sdedb eves reesree Fsbo 151,945,354 
dents on Stock and In- eee 
terest on Bonds owned.. 6,890,426 6,237,801 652,625  10.46| tong Term Debt - pin Keleieielice’ ccc aenecds 581,973,44% 
ee ‘Buvipment Obligations; Scadumbasracsbabdeteoss F 66,896,268 
Total Income from Mortgages and Capitalized Yeaseholds .......--- 515,077,173 
all sources....... $57,695,763 $49,271,888 $8,423,875 17.10 — 
—— | Current Loge ey my oe ae Bey war 
Deducti for Int and Accounts and Wages Payable, Inte an vidends 
Rentale, (Or Interest and 408,674,548 $27,518,885 $1,155,708 4.20| +Matured and Unpald, Unmatured Dividends Declared, 
All Other Charges Against and Other Current Liabilities ....... 0. eee ees ec ceeeewerens 82,498.67 
MG 36ckRs Senses 526,926 959,545 *432,619 45.09 | LAability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred me. 7,827,04 
—— | Accrued 6 oe a sayy . he ° 55,623,428 
Total Deduettons trom Reserve for Taxes, Seewe © nd Operation ......6.-+++e«- attests 
Income ... ‘ $29,201,469 $28,478,380 $723,089 2.54 Surplus ........ occ Das Boo 6 te 46 HE SO 0.0066. 6p CH OE eos , oto 88.989 
Balance sot Tnoome | avail Total Liabilities........- oeeereres oe reece sesecesesere eoce ~-£283,667,689 
Other comporate purposes $28,494,294 $20,793,508 . $7,700,786 87.08 ROAD OPERATED AND EQUIPMENT 
Stettsete details ——! Total Miles of Road ay soi bs eM Awabie ded ecdrne 4002008 eee e aease 
onde -emetele. 8 oe a Pa oe ei NN i Ae A MN oc os. osiba de> 609 eb se bsibchiovns sss ¢ 
Preferred. St0ck—4% -. $2,354,528 $2,354,527 $1 ooso MMMM eticerecente ens: sscesoner heads Steam 2,454 
— 6 lectric 
*t18ab— Be) = 8% 9,116,725 7,597,270 1,519,455 20.00 Other 2 2,469 
Total Dividends . . $11,471,253 $9,951,797 $1,519,456 15.27 ssenger 1,579 
——| Freight Cars .. 103.593 
eso ee. erp eoerer 2,522 
pa Reesiy lends $17,023,041 $10,841,711 —« $6,181,880 ~—s 57.01 | Wo 
— *Decrease. 
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The Securities of 
the: Bell Telephone 


System are based 
On Service w« » & 


Le aii wane properties of the 
System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical. force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making the service better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 





The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 

of the Bell System, can be bought in the 

open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “‘ Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


















Messenger’’ 




















\ E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $95,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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Tax Rate and No Change in Tariff. 
Trade Balance Favorable 
F INANCE Minister Robb has presented 
his fourth budget, which is chiefly 
notable for some small reductions in tax- 
ation and for the fact that no changes are 
made in the tariff. The new budget carries 
a 10 per cent. cut in the income tax rate 
to take effect on payments for this year 
and also a 20 per cent. cut in the sales tax 
to go into effect at once. The tax reduc- 
tions proposed will cause a loss of $37,000,- 
000 in revenue, but it is expected that this 
will be more than made up by increased 
revenues from expanding business. 

Estimated revenues of the Dominion for 
this year are about $395,000,000, and ex- 
penditures about $360,000,000, leaving an 
estimated surplus of about $35,000,000. For 
the next fiscal year revenue is estimated 
at $395,000,000, and expenditures at about 
$393,000,000, leaving a considerably smaller 
surplus. 

Canadian Trade 

R the nine months ended December 

31st, 1926, exports amounted to $995,- 
000,000, and imports stood at about $767,- 
000,000, leaving a favorable trade balance 
of over $228,000,000. For the entire year 
the estimated favorable trade balance is 
$250,000,000. 

Building activities are running about 15 
per cent. ahead of the same month in 1926, 
and car loadings continue to show a moder- 
ate increase over last year. The index 
number of Canadian wholesale prices is 
practically unchanged, and western Canada 
reports an acreage of about 23,600,000 
acres of wheat, compared with 21,000,000 
acres in 1926. 

















Fireworks Close the 69th Congress as 
Filibusters Do Their Deadly Work. 
New Armament Conference 
Sign 69th session of Congress has 

passed into the great beyond, which 
lies chiefly in the archives of the Consti- 
tutional Record. Although the closing 
days of the session were hectic with last 
minute efforts to put through important 
legislation, the truly outstanding and con- 
structive bills which were finally passed 
and signed by the President do not present 
a very imposing array. 

Perhaps the most important piece of in- 
dividual legislation which has been hanging 
fire for a number of years is the Mc- . 
Fadden Bill on branch banking. This leg- 
islation is definitely of a constructive type, 
concerns itself chiefly with the national 
and Federal Reserve banks and is discussed 
in greater detail under the money and 
banking section in this issue. 


Radio Control 

Aor important bill which finally 

struggled through the 69th Congress 
was the Dill-White radio bill which has 
also been badly needed and under discus- 
sion for a considerable period. The meas- 
ure creates a commission to handle radio 
regulation for a single year, after which 
such regulation will be taken over by the 
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Back in the early days plant location made less difference than it does 
under modern competitive conditions—locations were often more a matter 
of chance than of choice. Labor conditions were better; transportation 
costs on raw stock were less; industry had comparatively few problems. 


"T Mes have changed. Competi- 

tion has forced a general tighten- 
ing up all a. the line. You must 
figure with a sharper pencil today. 


In Georgia you will find con- 
ditions that reduce manufacturing 
cost and eliminate many of the 
problems of management. Efficient, 
intelligent, adaptable labor,—97% 
Anglo-Saxon. Reasonably priced 
raw materials close by. Low taxes, 
no state income tax, no state in- 
heritance tax, counties privileged 
to exempt you from taxation for a 
five-year period. 


You will find an active market, 
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stimulated by a prosperity that has 
trebled the buying power of the 
whole South in the past ten years. 


You will find power at low rates 
and dependable the year ’round—a 
supply that is ample to meet any 
demand 


We will be glad to consult with 
your engineers; to put our own en- 
gineering staff at your disposal. We 
will present the full facts to your 
production men; your distributive 


- organization. And we will keep your 


inquiry strictly confidential. 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York Office, 120 Broadway. 


Drospers 
~™ 
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A deep water, 
land-locked harbor § miles wide 
serves \acksonville’s 
world commerce 


The majestic St. Johns River, flowing 
for nearly 300 miles through a fertile 
tropical countryside, makes a harbor 5 
miles wide to serve Jacksonville’s con- 
stantly increasing commerce, 18 regular 
foreign lines—a total of 42 ocean-going 
steamship services enter and clear the port. 
The total value of Jacksonville’s commerce 
for the first ten months of last year was 
$430,000,000. 


Business is steadily growing at Jack- 
sonville. Bank clearings for last year 
totaled $1,505,427,662.53. Building permits 
during 1926 showed a total valuation of 
$21,493,945, increasing nearly 46 percent 
over the figures for the preceding year. 
Jacksonville’s population has more than 
doubled during the past seven years. 446 
concerns at Jacksonville have annual out- 
puts aggregating more than $100,000,000 
and payrolls exceeding $20,000,000. 


Jacksonville is known throughout the 
world as a delightful place to live. Golf- 
ing enthusiasts find here 5 excellent 18- 
hole golf courses for year-round recrea- 
tion. Water-lovers can enjoy week after 
week of swimming, fishing and boating in 
Jacksonville’s surrounding countryside—a 
marvelous district of lakes and streams, 
containing hundreds of miles of water- 
ways. 


Come to Jacksonville this year! Let 
us give you figures and information that 
will point out to you its unusual business 
opportunities. Let us send you, without 
charge, the complete descriptive booklet 
with hotel rates. Address Believers in 


Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Relievers in 


acksonville 





“An association of representative busi- 
ness men incorporated for the single pur- 
pose of community advertising. Affiliated 
with Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce.” 
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Department or Commerce, although the 
original commission will continue to func- 
tion in an advisory capacity. 

As had been prophesied with almost un- 
doubted certainty, President Coolidge has 
officially vetoed the McNary-Haugen Bill 
for so-called farm relief, and that mooted 
question will once more go over into the 
next session of Congress to trouble the 
dreams of future senators and representa- 
tives. 

Doheny Decision 


NE of the most important decisions 

in some time and certainly one of 
immense public and political interest has 
recently been handed down by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Edward L. 
Doheny. The latter was alleged to have 
conspired with Albert B. Fall, ex-secretary 
of the Interior, to defraud the Govern- 
ment out of valuable oil leases on the 
Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve. 

The decision of the Court is unanimous 
in declaring these various leases as well as 
construction of the naval fuel station at 
Pearl Harbor, to be conceived and exe- 
cuted in fraud and corruption. The de- 
cision refuses to repay Mr. Doheny for 
any moneys expended in development of 
the properties obtained through the famous 
lease and there are at least rumors that 
the Doheny losses alone run over $10,000,- 
000. 

The Sinclair case is still pending in 
appeal before the Supreme Court from 
lower decisions which placed a like tenor 
on the Sinclair activities and the Doheny 
decision gives an indication that the Court's 
judgment will also be against Sinclair. 


Armament Conference 


HROUGH the Department of State, 

President Coolidge has issued a tenta- 
tive invitation to the generally recognized 
international powers of the world to meet 
in conference and decide on further aspects 
of the question of limitation of armaments. 
The invitation was received with consider- 
able frigidity by both France and Italy, 
who have practically turned down the 
American overtures. On the other hand, 
both Great Britain and Japan have ex- 
pressed their willingness to participate in 
such a conference, and authorities on the 
subject point out that the latter two na- 
tions together with the United States prac- 
ically control the situation and can at least 
in theory enforce any agreement which 
they may reach not only upon France and 
Italy but upon the smaller powers, if they 
so desire. 




















Critical Chapter in Chinese History as 
Battle for Shanghai Goes On. Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua. 


REAT BRITAIN—Business seems 
to be growing more favorable and 
employment conditions are slowly improv- 
ing. Iron and steel manufacturers are 
operating close to capacity and at a higher 
rate than before the strike but chiefly on 
old contracts since new business is slow in 
materializing. 

January pig iron production amounted 
to nearly 435,000 grass tons, about 80 per 
cent. of the volume produced in the same 
month last year. Imports, however, still 
continue at a high rate. 
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The Business 
of Investment 


EN succeed in 

business by fol- 
lowing simple rules — 
rules which have prov- 
en themselves through 
the ages—rules which 
are as valid today as 
they were a thousand 
years ago. 


Men succeed in 
the business of in- 
vesting money by 
following almost. 
equally simple 
rules—of invest- 
ing steadily and 
systematically in 
safe securities 
bearing safe rates 
of interest, and re- 
investing that in- 
terest promptly, 
keeping the mon- 
ey at work every 
day in the year. 


We, who have been in 
the business of provid- 
ing safe investments 
for45 years, would like . 
to discuss the matter 
with you. Call at our 
nearest office and con- 
sult one of our officers, 
or merely drop us a 
letter or postcard and 
ask for 


BOOKLET C-1711 


S:W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Srraus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth S:. 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 














The Straus Hallmark ona bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security 
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RANCE—The financial position con- 

tinues firm and even though the franc 

has eased off slightly from the high levels 

of its-recovery at the close of last year, 

the movements are more gradual:and sug- 

gest that the currency is once more on a 
sound, even if discounted, basis. 

As was to be expected, stock prices have 
been hard hit by the advance in franc 
exchange but business is on a satisfactory 
level. Railroad receipts for last year 
amounted to over 12,000,000,00€ francs, or 
an increase of about 30 per cent. over 
1925. Both steel production and coal out- 
put set new high records in French in- 
dustrial history last year, due chiefly, of 
course, to the British strike. 

France has politely refused the Ameri- 
can invitation for a further armament 
limitation conference but there have been. 
rumors that an offer has been accepted to 
pay $10,000,000 of her stated amount for 
for 1927 on the war debt for some myster- 
ious reason. Nothing definite has as yet 
been announced but, whatever it means, it 
is probably not an indication that France 
is ready to accept the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement. 


Battle for Shanghai 


HINA—The battle for Shanghai is 

on and, in thé comfort of American 
peace and prosperity it is difficult to real- 
ize that China is just now going through 
one of the most critical chapters in her 
modern history. 

Marshal Sun has been defeated several 
times in his defence of the great prize city 
of the East and even though dubiously re- 
inforced by other Northern forces under 
command of the mighty Chang-Tso-lin, he 
is currently losing ground to the conquor- 
ing armies of the Cantonese Nationalists. 


ICARAGUA—The internal situation 

remains about as before with the two 
Presidents, Diaz and Sacassa, still fighting 
periodically for the upper hand. In the in- 
ternational angle by far the most import- 
ant event has been the despatch by Great 
Britain of one of her cruisers to stand off 
the port of Corinto, with the avowed in- 
tention of merely protecting foreign sub- 
jects in case necessity should arise. 

The American state department could 
find no threat to the Monroe Doctrine in 
the move and the Administration has ap- 
parently rather welcomed the British action 
since it goes far to justify President Cool- 
idge and the well-known Mr. Kellogg. 


Mexican Situation 


EXICO—Thus far the Mexican 
government appears to have taken 
no steps to deprive of their property and 
concessions such foreign corporations as 
did not comply with the oil and land laws 
which went into effect earlier in the year. 
The American state department is there- 
fore adopting a waiting policy until some- 
thing of a test case may develop. It now 
appears that only a few, and practically 
no large, companies of American origin 
have complied with such laws but foreign 
operations in Mexico are going on at a 
fair approximation of the normal rate. 
Secretary Kellogg has reported that only 
four companies are known to have com- 
plied with the new Mexican mandate. He 
further states.that he did not directly ad- 
vise abstention from compliance but that 
corporations which have not recognized 
the new codes produce approximately 70 
per cent. of Mexican oil output. 


























Changing American 
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' Building Practice | 
[More than 119,000 Celotex homes now built} 
l 


IVE years ago, the new degree of home 

comfort and economy that Celotex made 

possible, challenged all previous notions 
of house construction. 


Today there is no question about the effect it 
is having on American building practice. Al- 
ready, Celotex has been built into more than 
119,000 new homes. Sales have multiplied 19 


times since 1922. 


These facts establish Celotex as a basic 
industry. 


Its market is not limited to homes of any class 
or size. Every home owner wants the increased 
comfort and substantial fuel-savings that Celotex 
brings. And every home owner can afford them. 


To meet this fast growing demand is a prac- 
tically unlimited annual supply of bagasse, the 
cane fibre from which Celotex is made. The pro- 
duction of Celotex is now on the basis of 
350,000,000 square feet per year. Many of 
America’s leading business men are identified 
with its success. 


Complete information about this fast-growing 
asic industry may be secured by addressing 
Dept. M-000, The Celotex Company, 645 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CELOTEX 


CINSULATING LCUMBER | 
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We recommend. 








Seasoned 
REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 
Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 









































The equity back of 
these issues has been 
materially increased 
through the operation 
of the sinking funds. 






















Send for Circular No. 3 















A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 




















You Can’t 


Invest 
on tips and ticker talk 


Sound advice is necessary 
in the present stock mar- 
ket. Certain stocks are forg- 
ing steadily ahead. 


Are your stocks in this 
up? Or, are losses pil- 
g up? 
Sound advice is essential 
always and especially at a 
time like the present. Our 
-latest bulletin containsdata 
you will find of consider- 
able value. A beni free. 


“BROOKMIRE 


Inc. 
§70 Seventh Ave.. New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-180 
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Germany Can Pay 


Henry M. Robinson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, and member 
of the Dawes Commission: 


“Comparing the full burden of the rep- 
arations collection which will come due 
in 1928-1929—$625,000,000 per year—we 
find that the actual 
accounted-for  out- 
lay for maintenance 
of the military de- 
partment of the 
German Government 
for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1914, 
was over $407,000,- 
000; that is, over 
two-thirds of the 
annual standard rep- 
arations payment. To this should be 
added the free services from the usual 
governmental agencies, such as free 
transportation of men and materials on 
all railroads, a certain proportion of 
the ship subventions, and the loss of the 
productive power of the men so with- 
drawn from industry, and we find a con- 
siderably greater burden in the support 
of the military than is required for rep- 
arations. Thus, although the standard an- 
nual collection for reparations may seem 
to constitute a heavy burden, yet when 
all factors are considered, it is not more 
burdensome and is probably less so, than 
her own pre-war military costs. 

“It may be that financiers in certain 
European countries allow the wish to 
father the thought, so far as German econ- 
omic instability is concerned. But it is 
rather surprising that bankers and econ- 
omists in the United States should be ex- 
pressing opinions to the effect that there 
must be a revision of the Dawes Plan. 
The present attitude of Germany’s leaders 
does not afford any ground for doubt con- 
cerning the country’s ability to pay.” 


Conditions in New England 


Frederick H. Curtiss, Federal Reserve 
Agent, Boston: 

“In the United States as a whole the 
rate of production in manufacturing in- 
dustries declined in December, but in- 
creased slightly in January. In New Eng- 
land, on the other hand, activity did not 
slacken in December, but did fall rather 
markedly in January. 

“Both the fine cotton goods and coarse 
goods markets were very active in Janu- 
ary and the first part of February. New 
England mill consumption of raw cotton, 

















‘on the other hand, was less than in any 


January since 1921. 

“There has been an unusually large 
amount of snow in New England this 
Winter, which may account for some of 
the decline in building activity. Contracts 
awarded for new construction in this dis- 
trict in December and January were 15 
per cent. less than in the corresponding 
months a year ago. 

“The demand for employees at public 
employment offices during recent weeks 
has been unusually small and this, too, 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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may be largely due to weather conditions. 

“Retail trade in New England depart- 
ment stores was larger than in any prev- 
ious corresponding period, and reports in- 
dicate future favorable conditions in this 
industry. Instalment sales have been a 
larger factor in department store trade 
thus far this year than in the same period 
of either of the two preceding years. 

“One of the most important factors in 
the current business situation is the recent 
decline in money rates.” 


Conditions Good in Northwest 
Federal 


George C. Jewett, president, 
Land Bank of Spokane: 


“To-day, in the Pacific Northwest 
States, conditions are better, insofar as 
the 1927 crop is concerned, than they have 
been at a like date at any time since about 
1920. We have a normal moisture con- 
tent in the ground, a normal moisture fall, 
which is something that we have not ex- 
perienced for many years. There is every | 
indication that we will .produce good crops’ 
in 1927. There is every indication that 
they will sell for a good fair price.” 


Stability Desired 


E. G. Wilmer, president, Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc.: 

“Events during 1926 justified the wide- 
spread opinions voiced a year ago that 
America had passed the crisis created by 
the World War, that the nation had gone 
far to re-establish 
its equilibrium, and 
that business had 
entered upon an era 
of prosperity which 
gave promise of en- 
during for a long 
period. 

“There is no rea- 
son to think that 
1927 will project any 
sudden or radical 
change into the situation.... Modern 
business leaders appreciate that stability 
is far more to be desired than a constant 
succession of highly prosperous and deeply 
depressive waves and cycles. 


“Vast improvements have been made 
during recent decades in distribution sys- 
tems, in financial methods, in transporta- 
tion, in communication. Perhaps the most 
far-reaching improvement of all is the im- 
provement noted everywhere in human re- 
lations. Vendors and customers, manage- 
ments and workers, are showing an inter- 
est and sympathy with each other’s plans 
and problems that would have been un- 
dreamed of a few short decades ago.” 

















Canada Prospering 
H. T. Hunter, vice-president, The 
Financial Post, Canada: 


“I believe everything points to splendid 
business during the balance of the year. 
Competition will be keen but with an 
average harvest the Canadian people wil! 
probably have more money to spend dur- 
ing 1927 than in any previous year.” 
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PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


THE JUDGES 
Bruce BARTON 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


THomas F. Locan 
Lord 8 Thomas 8 Logan 


J. C. McQuiston 


Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 


T. J. McManis 
Genergl Electric Co. 


P. L. THomMPson 
Western Electric Co. 


Frepericx C., KENDALL 
- Advertising and Selling 


B. C. Forsgs 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


a) 


CONTEST 
Closes April 20th 
in New York 


Ue 


Award June 6th 
N. E. L. A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

















IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Let Us Share Our Ideas 


Each year, in cooperation with N. E. L. A., 
Forbes Magazine issues the call to participate 
in the annual 


Forbes Public Relation Contest 


This contest is conducted for the Members of 
the N. E. L. A. and is for the express purpose 
of determining what progress has been made 
in the development of Public Relation during 
the past year. 


All exhibits and papers must be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on or before April 20th, the day the contest closes. ForBEs 
MaGAZINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. Convention 
in Atlantic City, June 6th. Forses will bring the prize winning exhibits 
to Atlantic City and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


The award will be given for 


the most constructive public relations cam- 
paign carried on by a light and power com- 
pany in a local territory during the past 
year. 


Data Submitted: 


a. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertising 
and literature used. 

c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by customer ownership results, in- 
creased use of appliances, increased 
sales of light and power. 

D. Data indicating growth of good will. 








THE JupGEs are recognized advertising men who 
have some knowledge of the problems of the light 
and power industry, but who are not doing local 
territory work. 


There are to be three awards, the winner, in addi- 
tion to receiving a certificate of award, will be 
presented with a handsome cup. Appropriately 
engraved certificates awarding second and third 
prizes will be given to the two next best exhibitors. 
Members of the National Electric Light Association 
are urged to enter this contest. It offers an oppor- 
tunity of independent appraisal of the best ideas 
and plans that have been worked out by the industry 
up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many but 
the predominating feature 
is—added margin of safety 
not otherwise obtainable. 




















How much more secure 
you are with ten shares of 
stdéck in ten different lead- 
ing industries than you 
would be with a hundred 
shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 
Ask for F 279 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway, New York 









































COMMON SENSE 


dictates making your in- 
vestments in accordance 
with a definite plan. 
Well balanced holdings, 
carefully checked over 
from time to time, are 
recommended by all 
authorities. 


We shall be glad to 
aid you in making a plan 
to fit your particular 
needs. Our Statistical 
Department is freely at 
your service for informa- 
tion or advice on any 
matter relating to in- 
vestment. 






















Send for free Booklet on 
“Buying and Selling 
Foresight” 














Ask for J2 




















(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Stock Averages Meet Up with Strong Resistance Levels and 
Irregularity Is not Surprising 


By R. W. Schabacker : 





HE average of fifty industrial and 

railroad stocks, as noted on the above 

chart, has gone through into new 
high ground for all time but this movement 
has been due chiefly to strength in the in- 
dustrial list while the rails enjoyed a 
breathing space: following their long ad- 
vance since last fall. 

During this rise trading has increased 
considerably and has actually averaged 
more than 2,000,000 shares a day. With 
this indication of distribution and with the 
strong resistance levels which prices are 
meeting, the current market hesitation is 
not surprising. 

So long as the low levels of the reaction 
at the beginning of the current year are 
maintained unbroken we would not look 
upon sudden dips as denoting any reversal 
of the general upward movement or as 
anything but the usual shaking-out process- 
es to catch stop-loss orders and encourage 
short selling. 


5 ie~ latter consideration has unques- 
tionably been a tremendous factor in 
the upward movement of stocks during the 
past year and especially during the past 
few months. Prices are so high and gen- 
eral stock market sentiment so cautious 
that both large and small operators have 
been tempted to try for the side of lower 
prices, only to find that it cost them more 
to get their stock back than they got for it 
when they sold. 

The so-called “interests” exercising the 
balance of power in the market are not 
only taking up one group and one stock 
after another but they appear very definite- 
ly to be discouraging the bearishly inclined 
and the confirmed short-seller by rallying 
a stock at the latter’s expense just when 
it looks the weakest. 


NE of the most certain of all the un- 
certain rules of the stock market is 
that it usually does the opposite of what 


the average trader expects it to do. The 
fact, therefore, that brokerage house opin- 
ion is rather generally cautious, if not 
bearish, that prices are at a point where 
the average person feels they ought to turn 
about and go back down, and the fact that 
business has reacted sufficiently to justify 
at least a moderate reaction,—in short, the 
fact that most people expect the market 
to go lower, is one of the important fac- 
tors which encourage the writer in believ- 
ing that prices will continue to go up in- 
stead of rapidly down. 

This may sound like suicidal reasoning 
but of course such a consideration is not 
the only reason on which expectations for 
higher prices are based. Money rates con- 
tinue to show even greater ease than prev- 
iously and business, while off from the 
high levels of last year, is still definitely 
in the prosperity bracket. 


GAIN it must be explained that this 

stock market optimism does not mean 
carte blanche to buy anything on the list. 
Nor does it mean that all classes should 
still be holding all of their investment 
stocks. We reiterate that this is no time 
to be loading up with various issues. On 
the contrary, it is the time to be liquidating 
commitments which now should show a 
handsome profit over their purchase prices. 


It is the time when the load of long- 
term stock issues should be in process of 
lightening. And the process of lightening 
should be in inverse proportion to the 
capacity for accepting risk. 

The man who cannot afford to risk his 
capital in pure speculation should be put- 
ting his money into bonds, or at least that 
portion which he does not care to risk. 

But with the remaining fraction of total 
capital to be used in short-term specula- 
tive trading there still appears plenty of 
room for definitely worth-while profits on 
the constructive side of the market. 
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BOOKS By B. C. FORBES 
1. Men Who Are Making America —_ $3.00 


—how some of our gigantic corporations and industries were organized. 
—by whom they were started. 

—the plans and methods by which they were developed. 

—how fifty leading business and financial giants got their start in life; 
—their principles and policies; their trials and triumphs. 


2. Men Who Are Making the West $2.00 


A companion book to “Men Who Are Making America.” ‘This volume 
confines itself to the biographies of fourteen men who have developed 
the business and financial west of today. 


3. Automotive Giants of America $2.50 


Men Who Are Making the Motor Industry. 

(Written jointly by B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster.) 
This book is the third in the “Men Who Are Making Industry” series. 
It tells intimately how twenty leaders in the Automotive Industry got 
their start in life and how they won through to their present position. 


4. Keys to Success $2.00 


How You Can Develop Your Personal Ability 
One of the greatest books on how to achieve success in life and business. 
Intensely practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 

en you want inspiration—or thought provoking ideas on how to 
guide your career, read “Keys to Success.” Mr. Forbes points out, not 
only the qualifications for success, but also how to develop them to the 
fullest extent. 


Forbes Epigrams $2.00 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 

Each epigram is so thoroughly compiled and indexed that you can find, 
at a glance, one or more epigrams on practically every form of human 
aspirations, impulse, emotions, motives and actions. Over 500 different 
subjects will be found in the index. It is an encyclopedia of human 
nature. 





- 


Bound in flexible leather—Stamped in Gold 


Fill in, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon Below 
Books Sent Anywhere in the United States, Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


—— = 00 Onn FILL IN, TEAR OFF, AND MAIL ooeoeoew?.?2.2?:°.:?.?.?.2.>>=——> 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Nis 5 neon ssiccien Babin bb dws Rbbim « 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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preciation. 


First National Bldg. 
Boeton 








International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Resources over $25,000,000 


HE security holdings of this investment trust 
Don selected only after careful study and analy- 
sis and are constantly watched and periodically 
appraised after purchase. Furthermore, the invest- 
ments, which are purchased in the stable markets 
of the world, number more than 500, so that an 
average of less than one-fifth of one per cent of the 
funds is invested in any one security. 


Operation under these policies assures investors 
perfect safety, combined with steady yield and ap- 


Shares are offered in units of one 6% Cumulative 
Preferred and one no par Common. 


For price, address 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


60 Pine Street 
New York 









































Trust Notes are fully 
secured by mortgages 
‘on modern Deiroit 
apartment and resi- 
dence properties. 


(183) Name 


Address 





5 W. Larned Street 
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How Many Investments 


10 Per Cent? 


Considering all classes of in- 
vestments, speculative and 
otherwise, there are few in- 
deed which pay a 10% re- 
turn, year in and year out. 
Some pay 10% spasmodical- 
ly, while others never pay 
as high as 10%. 
Commercial National Trust 
Notes, on the other hand, 
yield an income that is fixed 
and definite—10% on any 
sum invested. And the in- 
vestment may be made for 
a single year or a shorter 
period. 

Our booklet explains it all. 
Let us mail it to yeu. 


GMMERCKL NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 





Detroit, Michigan 
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Foreign Trade 
Increases 


Returns Thus Far Bear Out 
Feeling That 1927 Will 
Show Large Gains 


By Julius Klein 


Director U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


ATEST export figures for 1927 
L continue to bear out the prelimi- 

nary predictions that this is likely 
to be a strong foreign trade year. The 
total overseas sales for January amounted 
to $419,000,000, a gain of some $23,000,000 
over January, 1926. As a result of this 
continued upward tendency our total ex- 
ports for the seven months ending Feb- 
ruary first show a small (over $77,000,000) 
but encouraging increase over the same 
period last year. 

This contrasts with the slightly down- 
ward trend of export values for the whole 
of the calendar year 1926 as against 1925, 
which was due primarily to depreciated 
cotton and cereal values. 


Changing Markets 

 Wprunpea- of our trade by countries 

for the full year 1926 reveals some 
interesting developments. The outstanding 
feature’ of the European movement was 
the decline of more than $100,000,000 in 
the value of our exports to Germany, in- 
dicating the gradual recovery in domestic 
production in that country in certain lines 
of foodstuffs and manufacturers for which 
the German markets made heavy demands 
upon the United States during the recon- 
struction efforts of recent years. As was 
to be expected our British exports fell off 
by some $60,000,000 due to the declining 
cotton prices and to the paralysis of sev- 
eral industries incident to the coal strike. 

In the new world the outstanding fea- 
ture for 1926 was the expansion of our 
Canadian trade by nearly $90,000,000, a 
gain which more than equalled that reg- 
istered in all of our other new world 
markets put together. Conspicuous in our 
Latin American trade developments was 
the $14,000,000 expansion of sales to Ven- 
ezuela in 1926 over 1925 due to oil de- 
velopments and certain large-scale public- 
works, port facilities, roads, etc. 

Colombia now outranks Chile as a mar- 
ket for our goods, though only by a very 
small margin. There was also a moderate 
but encouraging recovery of our Brazilian. 
trade, which has had hard sledding in re- 
cent years. In the Argentine we practically 
marked time, due not so much to any de- 
ficiency in our export effort as to a decline. 
in Argentine buying power because of the- 
shrinkage of her major markets in Eng- 
land. 


Australian Trade Grows 


CROSS the Pacific there was the con- 

tinued growth of our Australian: 
trade, which in 1926, for the first time, 
outranked Cuba as a market for our prod- 
ucts. Another curious feature was the ex- 
pansion of our sales to China in spite of 
the almost constant political disturbance ; 


our sales to that republic increased by- 


some $24,000,000 last year over 1925, which 


represented a gain of nearly twenty-five- 


per cent. 
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With a Market 


of over 5,000,000 owners, and 
rapidly growing, the makers of 
an essential replacement part 
bought by consumers have 
shown a remarkable increase in 
earnings during the past year. 


Gold Seal 
Electrical Co. 


whose trademarked product is 
nationally advertised and dis- 
tributed, has just declared a 
special dividend. 





We recommend for investment 
the securities of this prosperous 
Company—an attractive pur- 
chase at present prices. 


Send for free Descriptive 
Circular F 





Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


50 Broad Street 660 Madison Ave. 
Hanover 7026 Regent 1993 

















Electric Light & Power 


A Purchase Now? 


More and more stocks are being advanced 
to an overvalued, and hence unsafe, level. 





Hence investors are searching for 
stocks not yet exploited—in other 
words, still under walue. Electric 
light and power stocks represent 
a basic and growing industry. The 
American Securities Service recom- 
mended numerous stocks in this 
industry during 1924-1925, for pur- 
chase, with profitable 
results—also the a tance of 
profits a year ago at high prices. 


Electric light and power stocks are 
cidedly lower than a year ago. 


1926 was a year of deflation and 
price correction. Meanwhile, out- 
put has increased. Operating costs 
are on the decline. Have these 
electric light and power stocks 
at last reached an attractive 
level—for purchase, now? Or do 
certain weaknesses, not seen by 
most investors, remain to 
corrected yet? 


Simply ask for 
“Special Report on Electric Light 
& Power Stocks” 


American Securities Service 
Suite 1947, Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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There were two other encouraging fea- 
tures in our Far Eastern commerce. First, 
the increase of our sales to British India 
from about $38,000,000 in 1925 to $50,000,- 
000 in 1926, which was one of the largest 
percentage growths registered by any of 
our major trade efforts. Secondly, there 
was an almost proportionate expansion, 
though on a smaller scale, in our exports 
to the Dutch East Indies where we sold 
$27,600,000 worth in 1926, as against about 
$19,000,000 in 1925. These two latter de- 
velopments are the more encouraging be- 
cause they represent fields in which we 
have hitherto had only the most passive 
and spasmodic interest on the part of 
American exporters. 

It will be observed that an increasingly 
important feature of our trade for the 
present year is likely to be in the markets 
of the newly organized British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It would, therefore, 
seem highly desirable for our exporters to 
observe all factors affecting trade with 
that group since it accounts for no less 
than forty-four per cent of our total ex- 
ports. 


Outlook Promising 
URNING to the latest reports on con- 
ditions in individual markets, it may 

be noted that in general the outlook in 
Europe continues to be promising on the 
whole with the exception of France and 
Italy where currency stabilization is tend- 
ing to stiffen trading operations. There 
has been a slight slowing up in Germany, 
but this was to be anticipated in view 
of the rather extraordinary acceleration 
during the past eighteen months. There is, 
however, nothing to indicate any serious 
embarrassment to business in that section. 
Reports from Great Britain, Belgium, 
Sweden, Austria, and Spain continue to. 
be satisfactory. 

In the Far East reports from China and 
Japan are by no means discouraging. In 
fact, there is a slight improvement noted 
in the Japanese cotton piece-goods trade, 
though the silk market continues weak. In 
China conditions through the south are 
gradually recovering and seem to counter- 
act considerably the inevitable paralysis 
around the Shanghai district. In general, 
it may be observed that the business re- 
actions of the political and military dis- 
turbances should not be over-estimated; 
the disturbed areas continue to be fairly in- 
sulated from the rest of the country. 


Latin American Trade 

N the Dutch East Indies collections are 

now rapidly improving and business in 
general is showing signs of revival. The 
basic piece-goods trade in India continues 
to be very active, though other lesser lines 
of business are generally quiet. Australia 
has been harassed with a series of serious 
storms but commodity prices generally 
are well sustained and with the exception 
of wheat the trade outlook is decidedly 
in keeping with the encouraging reports 
of recent months. 

From Latin America on the whole, the 
reports are somewhat less encouraging, 
the more favorable states being Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela, due to 
conditions which have already been de- 
scribed in recent months. The Argentine 
has not yet felt the reactions from British 
recovery to any appreciable extent and 
there is also the seasonal dullness, which 
is likely to be prolonged into March. 
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Have You Been 
Awake to the 
EASY, SAFE, SURE 
Profits in the 
Stock Market? 


The greatest ee oe recently have involved 
the least risk. In the last four months McNeel’s 
has confined its recommendations to these invest- 
ment and semi-investment securities which would 
be scarcely influenced by a market break and 
which, inevitably, were to sell substantially higher. 


Here are all the buying recommendations since 
November 1, 1926. At a time when speculative 
conditions were admittedly erous, the mem- 
bers of McNeel’s Service, th ve in- 
vestment have been able to reap profits ranging as 
high as 34 points and averaging 16 points im thir. 
teen specific recommendations: 



























Price 
: Recom- Recent 

Security mended Price Profit 

Allis Chalmers......... 90 95 + 5 
Am. Telephone........ 148 159% 11% 

Am. Type Founders.... 119 146 27 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 103. 114 Wy 
Bangor & Aroostock... 43 5 14%, 
Denver & Rio Grande... 42 56% +144 
Famous Players....... 113. 109% — 3% 
Great Northern pfd..... 79 90. +11% 
Gulf Mob. & No. pfd.. 108 108 + &% 
Hudson & Manhattan... 39 525% +13% 
Int. TOWOOE.. 0 500 ces 140 15 191% 
Int. Telephone........ 119 §=131 12% 
Miss., Kans. & Tex. pfd. 92 99 71% 
Penn. Railroad ....... 56 60 + 4% 

St. Louis & San Fran.. 102 106 +4 
t. Lo. & San Fran. pfd. 94 97% + 3% 

= ee es 

ern Bas 0 sss: 1 110 3 
Standard Gas & El..... 54% 34 t 8 
Union Pacific ......... 161 169% + 8% 
WORE és00<0400 74 89% +15% 

Warren Bros. ......... 53 87 +34 

What is Sound Policy Now? 
Are there still 


Money Making Opportunities? 
Send for our latest survey—Free 


we V+ We OV Vs VS 





PIP ISPS ASE " 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
“ “Ww. ° R 
In Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SFM-5-8 “% 
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with Detachable Warrants 
aes 

Conversion Privileges 
Our Folder, just prepared, 
compares common stocks and 
bonds as investments and 
suggests bonds with these 
features as combining the ad- 
vantages of both. Two lists, 
briefly describing thirty im- 
portant issues in each group, 
are contained in the folder. 

Copy on Request 


M.C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 
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Everyone Needs 
Investment 
Guidance 


HE extent to which 

investors are in- 
formed varies greatly, 
but there is no one, 
however great his 
knowledge of securities, 
who would not benefit 
from our Service. 


The old maxim “a little 
knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing” is over and 
Over again exemplified 
in the mistakes made by 
investors which could 
have been avoided by 
knowing the whole 
truth. 


Let us send you details 
of our Service. 


MOQODY’S 


INVESTORS SFRVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS AN —— 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd, 
































Tomorrow $s 
Taxes 


How you may 
avoid. costly and 
unnecessary in - 
heritance, taxes 
and save up to 
‘30%. of your es- 
tate is described in 
an interesting 
pamphiet now 
available. 





Ask for. Booklet No. 14 


.. THROCKMORTON & Co. 
; 100 BROADWAY ‘NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 1060 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 
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TI seems at least advisable to be pre- 

pared for rather sudden reactions in 

the general market, following the rapid 
advances of the past month or six weeks. 
We do not at this time expect reactions to 
go very far but the individual and specu- 
lative issues may have swift shakeouts. 


Potential Bargains 


ITH such opportunities in mind we 

would favor purchase of such stocks 
as the following at the stated prices. They 
may not get as low as the levels quoted 
but if they do they would appear bargains 
for the short swing rebound. 

Baldwin at 180; Bethlehem at 47; Cuban 
American Sugar at 25; Famous Players 
at 105; General Motors at 160; Railway 
Signal at 98; Goodrich at 50; Loew’s at 
52; Missouri Pacific at 47; Packard at 32; 
Rubber at 63; and Amalgamated Leather 
at 18. 

Loew’s Inc. 

WE. have at various times previously 

called attention to the strong show- 
ing made by Loew’s in the past couple 
years and the favorable prospects for the 
company’s earnings and stock. The latter 
has advanced from 48 toward the end of 
January to just under 60, followed by re- 
action to current levels around 55. 

We think the stock could easily sell at 
65 or above by summer and this is one of 
the issues on which we would not wait for 
the reaction mentioned as a_ possibility 
above. At any rate, we would favor pur- 
chase of a portion of the prospective com- 
mitment at current levels, leaving, however, 
some room for further accumulation and 
averaging down in event that the reaction 
does actually materialize. 


Bond with Warrants 

OR those more conservatively inclined 

there appears an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring a good yield on a strong 
bond with the additional opportunities of 
profiting also from more speculative ad- 
vances in the capital stock of Loew’s, In- 
corporated. 

The company has about $15,000,000 ‘of 
gold debenture 6’s of 1941 outstanding 
which carry warrants entitling the holder 
of the bond to purchase at any time before 
1931 at $55 per share five shares of the 
capital stock for each $1,000 bond. 


HE stock is not far from that level 

now and ought to go considerably be- 
yond it. The bonds, with warrants attached, 
sell for around 104 to yield just under 6 
per cent., and meanwhile the holder stands 
to see.a theoretical advance in his holdings 
of Y% point for every full point that the 
capital stock goes above 55. 

The chief fly in the ointment is that the 
bonds have a sinking fund for redemption 
of not more than $500,000 a year at a price 
of 101. This:means a three point loss if 
your bond happens to be called early but: 
the chance is small, and ‘so is the loss, es- 
pecially’ since’ the warrants: may still be 
retained after calling of the bonds. 





Asphalt Makes Good 
ROUND the first of the year when 
General Asphalt was selling at about 

85 we called attention to it from a purely 
speculative standpoint. It sold down to 80 
and then started up to prices around the 
beginning of the month as.high as 97, the 
highest it has sold in many years. 

The stock is too shifty an issue to hold 
for anything short of pure speculation and 
we think it a good time to get out with 
profits on at least a portion of holdings on 
further strength. We would anticipate 
new high prices in the near future of per- 
haps par to 105 and think that is a good 
place to sell in expectation of at least an 
intermediate reaction. 


A Lagging Equipment 

Pressed Steel Car showed a small deficit 
last year, the first since 1922, but there 
seems little doubt that 1927 will again show 
the company coming back with much more 
favorable earnings. The common stock is 
currently selling around 53, even though 
the company is in splendid financial posi- 
tion, and has a profit and loss surplus of 
over $16,000,000, giving the very small 
issue of common stock a book value of 
just under $240 a share. 


Comparison with Baldwin 

1919 the railroad equipment companies 

experienced the last really good year 
which they have on their record to date. 
In that year Baldwin earned $6,000,000 
and the common sold up to 156, the highest 
price recorded until the beginning of the 
recent upward movement. 

In 1919 Pressed Steel Car earned $4,- 
000,000, showed over $27 a share on the 
common stock and sold at 109. Naturally, 
a good deal of Baldwin’s rise has been due 
to extraordinary potential profits from sale 
of real estate and the cases are by no means 
the same. 

Neither do we predict that Pressed Steel 
Car will sell above 200 as Baldwin has 
recently done. But it does look like a 
good stock of a strong company whose 
earnings ought to increase rather mater- 
ially in 1927 and perhaps in. future years. 
And the small issue of stock makes for 


‘rapidly rising per-share earnings. 


A Preferred Opportunity 

1) igs preferred stock sells around 80 

and pays a $7 cumulative dividend 
to yield around 81% per cent. The pre- 
ferred issue has an unbroken dividend rec- 
ord of 28 years, dating back to the com- 
pany’s organization in 1899. With the com- 
pany in splendid financial shape and pros- 
pects for increased profits this year it cer- 
tainly does not. now appear that directors 
will tamper with the preferred dividend 
rate and the stock looks like a good pur- 
chase. 

The preferred also offers the attractive 
features of participation in the advance of 
the common if such advance should go 
above about par. The preferred is con- 
vertible share for share into common stock 
on any quarterly. dividend date, 
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Have You Profited yi 


From the - 
Stock Market Advance? 
: LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance profited from the “collapse” in 
. the stock market in March, 1926, through short sales advised in January and 
Ie February. Since that time, all through the markets of the past year, they have 
profited from the consistent advance in sound individual securities, as shown by 


d 
the table below. 


The table shows the average profits, on the invested capital, accepted or 
available on March 1st, 1927 from all specific recommendations made in the Ad- 
' visory Bulletins of the Institute in 1926. This is a result of al]—not a chosen list 

—not a few individual recommendations, nullified by a general bearish attitude 
—but all recommendations given to clients, month by month. 


CONSISTENT PROFITS—MONTH BY MONTH 


January recommendations (all) — 40.05% profit in 13 months 
February vi 7 — 38.82% profit in 12 months 
March . “i — 57.73% profit in 11 months 
April 7 . — 55.00% profit in 10 months 
May C - — 57.00% profit in 9 months 
June = a — 58.35% profit in 8 months 
July “y - — 48.50% profit in 7 months 
August ” _ — 50.48% profit in 6 months 
September . o — 32.83% profit in 5 months 
October - _ — 31.36% profit in 4 months 
November $5 “ — — 26.71% profit in 3 months 
December " sy — 24.31% profit in 2 months 


An average profit of 43.43% on the capital invested 


New Opportunities Ahead! 


All January, 1927, recommendations show, on March Ist, an average profit 
of 35.33% on the capital invested. 


Further opportunities for profit are available, NOW. Place yourself in a 
position to benefit from them. Send for current Advisory Bulletin, with definite 
and specific recommendations, and explanatory literature. 


Just sign and return coupon below—no obligation on your part 


p—-—----- Sas dll lll 


| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute Please send me, gratis Advisory Bulletin FMR and 
“ | your plan for taking advantage of opportunities 
of Finance 





ahead. 
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Thou. 
Shares Book 
Par Out Value 
No 201 71 
No 2,178 73 
100 260 162 
No 150 126 
25 2,474 38 
No 600 134 
No 770 65 
100 610 155 
No 903 45 
100 450 141 
100 9,216 118 
20 611 11 
100 400 158 
50 3,000 71 


100 2,324 218 
100 676. 215 
100 200 228 
100 1,520 132 
100 1,802 163 


100 100 
No __ 1,123 40 
100 930 191 
100 §=61,158 100 


No 00 10 
100 342 106 
No 1,500 41 
No 3,600 110 


100 425 170 

50 1,680 127 
No 1,935 Nil 
No 2,661 73 
No 1,613 25 
100 1,125 148 
No 370 =: 107 
No 4,500 9 
No 100 74 
No 730 42 
100 200 156 
No 7,211 41 


100 651 143 
100 2,495 151 
100 125 126 
100 400 105 
No __ 1,330 32 
100 1,211 156 
100 350 76 


No 579 42 
No 646 13 


100 1,000 192 
25 1,673 35 
No 500 115 


No 4,366 a4 
10 3,679 13 


Seok 
com. stk. 





Earns 
1925 


$10.24 
8. 


6.10* 
8.19 
6.77° 


12.86 
3.08 
10.10 
1.03» 
5.79 
5.12 
19.15 
5.06 
24.00 
30.59 
8.54 
7.17 
3.81 
16.07» 
12.75 
3.288 
4.89 
1.56 
16.33 
3.00 
1.14 
5.34 
3.17 


ch) Year egy July 31 


Earns. 1926 
m=months 


$10.87, 12 m 
9.48, 12 m 
Nil* 

4.38, 12 m 
6.67° 

8.16, 12 m 
11.65, 6m 
4.50, 12 m 

11.95, 12 m 
5.12, 12 m 
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23.42, 12 m 
24.08, 12 m 


22.42, 12 m 
17.20, 12 m 
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3.37, 12 m 


Section One 


(See page 76 for Second Section) 
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Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Can 
Car 


Tel. 


Amer. W. W. & Elec. 
Woolen 


Amer. 


Beet Suger......- 


& Fdry. 


Locomotive ....... 
Smelt. & Refin.... 
Steel Fdrys. 
Sugar Refin. ...... 


<=" eer 
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Anaconda Copper ....... 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. 


Assoc. Dry Goods 


Atch; Top &S: Be .!...):.. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Baldwin Loco. 
Baltimore & Ohio 


eeeee 


eeeeeeeere 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 
Brook-Manhattan Trans.. 
Brook. Union Gas ....... 


Brown Shoe 


Burroughs Add. Mach. ... 


California Packing 


California Pete .......... 


Central Leather pfd. 


Corre @e Faaco .......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 
Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd... 


Childs Company 


oeeeeree 


CRG GORGE .6 65.0 ccsse 


Chrysler Corp. 


Coco-Cola 


ee ee 
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Col. Gas & Elec 
Con. Gas of N. Y. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Corn. Prods. Refin. 
Crucible Steel 
Cuba Cane Sugar 
Cuban Amer. Sugar 
Davison Chemical 
Del. & Hudson 


Del. Lack. 


Dodge Bros. “A” 
Du Pont de Nemours .... 


& West. 


Elec. Power & Light.... 


Erie R. R. 


Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co. 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gen. Ry. Signal 
Goodrich, B. F. .......... 
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Goodyear Tire pfd. ...... 


Great Northern pfd. ..... 
Gulf States Steel 
Hudson & Manhat. 
Hudson Motor 


Illinois Central .......... 


Interboro R. T. 


Int. Bus. Machines ...... 
Int. Combust. Eng. ...... 


Int. Harvester 


Int. Nickel 


. Int. Paper 


eee ere reeereese 


Kennecott Copper ....... 


Kresge, S. S 


a) Partly extra. (c) Year +r February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
Gj) Year ended August 31, (k 
Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) 
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(e) Year ended April 30. 
Year en ded September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Long Term 

Price Range 
117- 30; °21-’25 
117- 34; °20-’25 
97- 8: 15-25 
108- 24; °15-’25 
296- 22: 15-25 
116- 20; ”15-’25 
145- 9: *15-’25 
138- 25; °15-’25 
50- 18; 19-’25 
148- 36; ’15-'25 
144- 91; °15-’25 
76- 25; °24-’25 
170- 16; '15-’25 
105- 28: "16-25 
27- 19; °19-’25 
141- 10: 16-’25 
137- 75: 10-25 
268- 77; ’20-’25 
. “ae 
96- 28; °15-’25 
; 17-25 
64- 9; ’23-’25 
100- 20; °15-’25 
; 14-25 
; °24-25 
; 717-25 
33- 17; '23-’25 
118- 28; °15-’25 
; 717-25 
131- 36; °15-’25 
136- 7; °15-’25 
75- 32; ’24-’25 
39- 8; °15-’25 
; 21-25 
178- 18; °19-’25 
66- 20; °15-’25 
; 20-25 
; 715-25 
; 14-’25 
15- 5; ’22-’25 
; °20-25 
278- 48; °16-’25 
76- 6; °16-’25 
60- 11; ’20-’25 
; 20-25 
; 715-’25 
; ’21-’25 
; 719-25 
; °22-'25 
; °19-’25 
46- 7; '15-’25 
; 719-25 
ee es) 
; °23-'25 
64- 7; '19-’25 
; *10-’25 
; 715-25 
; °24-’25 
81- 68; °19-’25 
88- 17; ’20-’25 
115- 35; ’23-’25 
; 715-25 

193- 25; 16-’25 
38- 4; ’22-’25 
140- 20; ’23-’25 
126- 81; °15-’25 
39- 9: '22-'25 
176- 24; ’20-’25 
; °22-’25 
150- 67; ’18-’25 
; °16-’25 
92- 19; 17-25 
5 *55-°25 
885-110; ’20-’25 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


Price 1926 
High Low 
14634-10714 
149-106 
9414- 78% 
3834- 21 
63%- 38% 
114%- 91% 
1197%- 90% 
152 -1095%4 
47 - 40 
8714- 654 
15034-1393 
74 - 43% 
42%- 19 
51%- 41% 
25%4- 13% 
54%- 37% 
172. -122 
26214-18114 
167%4- 92% 


122 - 77% 
747%4- 66% 
38%4- 29% 
6834- 43% 
73%4- 5714 
178%-112 
24 - 14% 
663%- 45% 
3634-30 
5474- 28% 
17414-128 
4934- 27% 
90 - 63% 
11534- 87 
92%4- 70 
13%- 9% 
5134- 3556 
8234- 64 
11%4- 85% 
3034- 20% 
4634- 23% 
18334-150% 
153%4-129 
47%4- 21% 
18114-157 
34%4- 15% 
42 - 22% 
127%4-103% 


0% 

109%- 96% 
84%- 68% 
933%- 513% 
4114- 35 

123%4- 4034 
131 -113% 
5334- 24% 
5636- 38% 
6414-3314 
15934-11234 
46%4- 323% 
633%- 44% 
6434- 4934 
82 - 42% 


(p) Year 


Pres. Yield 

Prices % 
151 
140 
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Our booklet explains the many advantages of buying in Odd Lots. 





By diversifying your stock buying you create a reserve strength in 
your holdings. In the event of depression in one stock the others 
will not necessarily be affected. 


That is why we advocate buying ten shares of stock in ten different 
industries rather than one hundred shares in one stock. 


Ask for F. 280 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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Firm Cotton 
Aids ‘Textiles 


Improvement Partly Sea- 
sonal and Partly Due to 
Higher Cotton Prices 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ruary have shown a marked im- 

provement over the closing months 
of 1926. This was only natural in view 
of the usual activity which takes place at 
this time of the year, but has been added 
to by the situation on raw materials which 
has given the buyer more faith in the 
future and has minimized his fear of de- 
preciation on the purchases he has made. 


[oe months of January and Feb- 


Forward Buying Appears 


There are many who feel there has been 
less anticipation than the situation war- 
ranted, for it has been argued that there 
was nothing to base the thought of lower 
prices upon but rather that everything 
tended in an upward direction. Buyers 
have so caught the habit of operating from 
hand-to-mouth and profiting thereby that 





it is a difficult thing for them to do other- 
wise. It must be admitted, however, that 
on a good many lines there has been more 
liberal operating with greater confidence 
as to the future. 


Cotton Goods 


ee cotton goods and yarns, the upward 
trend of cotton, though slow, has 
stablized the situation and has made it 
possible to take more of a volume busi- 
nes than during 1926. This is especially 
true of piece goods, on which a very satis- 
factory business has been done for the 
most part. 

With respect to yarns, buyers have done 
comparatively little anticipating and the 
number of those who allowed the mar- 
ket to get away from them is apparently 
large. 

These naturally feel chagrined under the 
circumstances and hope that by remaining 
out of the market they may have an in- 
fluence which will enable them to buy at 
lower levels than those which exist to-day. 

The chances of price reductions in either 
piece goods or yarns seem very slim. 
Manufacturers are making a very small 
margin and in many cases are not selling 
at replacement cost. The fact also that 
enough business has been taken to run 
their plants for a fairly protracted period 
puts them in a more independent position 
when approached for concessions. 


Wool Buyers Cautious 


Ll wool goods market has opened 
hesitatingly. Prices are practically on 
a level with last year with buyers appar- 


ently uncertain as to what they want and 
with comparatively few exceptions are 
proceeding very cautiously. 

While certain spots in the women’s wear 
division have shown improvement, in- 
creased machinery which has been put on 
the manufacture of these goods is not 
conducive to a healthy statistical position. 
Men’s wear agents anticipate a fair season, 
but predict it will be draggy for some time, 
or until the buyer has a more definite line 
on the market as a result of his salesmen’s 
operations. 


Silk Position 

In the silk field, buying is proceeding in 
a desultory way, with operations of mills 
more or less restricted. The raw material 
is am uncertain factor and while the tend- 
ency could not be said to be distinctly 
downward, no general strength is indicated 
and few predictions are for an upward 
move. This makes for conservative buy- 


ing and for an uncertain basis on which 
to operate. 


Improving Demand for Rayon 


|” Rpornmaded advances in rayon while not 
comprehending all qualities have 
tended to strengthen the situation and in- 
duce more favorable business. Large pro- 
ducers have their supplies well under con- 
tract and there seems to be a constantly 
improving demand for the material and its 
manufactures. The underwear trade is 
using an increasing amount of this fiber 
and other consumers are extending their 
markets. Altogether the outlook in this 


division is exceptionally bright. 


Latest Figures Showing What LeadingStocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 
Par Out Value 1925 
$50 1,210 $90 $6.64 
1,430 28 6.35 
No 1,060 31 4.44) 
100 80 168 21.27 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 


No 1,895 47 8.11 


No 1,357 48 4.81 
100 718 100 10.70 
100 496 107 5.40 
10 —=—1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 i oF 


No ___1,100 25 5. 52 
100 206 266 = 14.17 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242 16.14 
100 1,571 100 4.72 
100 1 373 166 18.67 
a 793 15 3.42 
100 3 480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
25 1,100 25 9.52 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 


50 10,000 6.23 
100 450 134 11.69 
928 61 7.10 
No 329 Nil 227 
100 303 107 685 
100 125 228 0.51 
No 3577 22 2.10 
100 1,350 122 11.68" 
— ie s. 28 
50 1400 80 10.25 
100 100 28 16.16 
100 300 216 688 
100 453 153 14.89 
100 164 170 846 
100 87 87 ~— 5.85 
100 370 112 4.39 
No 4200 28 5.23 


100 (100 194 15.09 
100 3,724 158 836 
100 1.200 163 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 4.72 
25.9516 33 3.46 
No 600 40 1257 
No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
No 2540 5 2.25 
etm. 2 673 
100 ‘660 58 810 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2500 70 9.20 
100 120 228 3884 
100 240 6.74 
No 66 53 813° 
100 810 170 14.92 
100 5,083 281 12.86 


100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 15.21 
50 788 60 8.78 

50 2,290 70 6.45¢ 
50 800 70~=—- 10.55 
5 5,527 14 4.36 
25 2,600 34 9.46 
100 fer. 442 Nil 

(a) Partly extra. 


une 30. BD Gene ended July 31 


Earns. 1926 

m=months 
$8.27, 12 m 
6.75, 12m 
6.03! 
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nae Guide for Investors 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
Laiie® Valier 2.055... $3.50 89- 40; ’15-’25 
Liggett & Myers “B” .... 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 
eer er 2 45- 10; °20-’25 
Loose-Wiles ............ 8 144- 30; ’20-’25 
Louisville & Nashville ... 7 155- 85; °15-’25 
ee ee 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 
Magma Copper .......... 3 46- 15: 719-’25 
Marland Oil ..... TED 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 
Mid-Continent Pet. ...... ae 62- 22: 20-25 
Missouri Pacific, pfd. ...... i 92- 22: "17-'25 
Montana Power ........... 5 115- 42; °15-’25 
Montgomery Ward ...... 4 84- 12; ’19-’25 
Nash Motors ............ 4 488- 75; ’23-’25 
National Biscuit ......... 5 79- 38; ’23-’25 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 Listed Jan. Ss, 1926 
ot 8 175- 38; 16-25 
Dis. Wc UE DEOIRE 600.56 odes 3 57- 25; ’22-’25 
New York Central ...... 7 138- 62; 15-25 
ie 2. Gee, 2 oe. LL. ..... lla 183- 67; ’23-’25 
N..¥4,N. H. & Hart...... * 89- 10; °15-’25 
Norfolk & Western ...... 8a 151- 84: 15-25 
North American ......... 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 
Northern Pacific ........ 119- 50; °15-’25 
Compete eee .4....-.... 4u 74- 25; °18-’25 
Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2 137- 41; °19-’25 
Packard Motor .......... 2.40 49- 5: *21-’25 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B” .... 6 112- 34; 20-25 
Pennsylvania R. R....... 3.50 60- 32; 16-25 
Pere Marquette .......... 8a 86- 10: "17-25 
Philadelphia Co. ......... “4 69- 22: 15-25 
PIOPGG-ALTOW 6.iisics sce: én 48- 6: °23-"25 
SS ere 6 123- 22; °18-’25 
Pressed Steel Car ........ es 114- 39; ’16-’25 
Public Service, N. J. ..... 2 88- 390: 23-25 
po or 8 177- 88; °15-’25 
Bame Gere. “A”... vax oh 78- 6; '19-’25 
OE OS rr 4 115- 52: "15-25 
Remington Typewriter .. 5 118- 17; ’21-’25 
Republic Iron & Steel ... 4 145- 40: 18-25 
St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 102- 9; °17-’25 
St. L.-Southwestern ..... We 69- 11; °15-’25 
re 4 108- 9: 17-25 
Seaboard Air Line ....... ih 54- 2; ’20-’25 
Sears-Roebuck .......... 2.50 243- 54; ”15-’25 
Sinclair Consol. Oil ...... me 64- 15: 719-’25 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ..... 6 144- 24: *15-’25 
Southern Pacific ......... 6 118- 68; °15-’25 
Southern Railway ....... 7 121- 13; ’15-’25 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 3v 61- 8; ’19-’25 
Standard Oil of N. J. .... 1 50- 16; 713-’25 
Standard Oil of Cal. ..... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 
Stewart-Warner ......... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 5 69- 18; ’19-’25 
Texas Corporation ...... 3 55- 29; ’20-’25 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur ..... 4 122- 23; ’21-’25 
Timken Roller Bearing .. 4a 59- 28: 22-25 
Tobacco Products ....... 7 102- 47; "22-25 
Underwood Typewriter .. 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 
Union Pacific ........... 10 155-101; °15-’25 
United Pratt ............ 4 246- 52; 715-’25 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ..... 10 250- 8; 715-25 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol .... 5 171- 35; ’16-’25 
U. S. Realty & Improv. .. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 
Se tic EE. wa ciacneace gti 145- 23;.°15-’25 
8 2 ee erran 7 139- 70; ’16-’25 
OS) a een 47- 6; ’20-’25 
Western Pacific ......... ae 45- 12; ’20-’25 
Western Union .......... 8 145- 76; 716-25 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 7a 144- 76: 15-25 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg.. 4 84- 32: 15-25 
White Motors .......... 4 105- 29; 717-25 
Willys-Overland ........ a 40- 5; °17-’25 
Woolworth, F. W. ...... 5 220- 50: 18-’25 
Worthington Pump ...... juin 117- 20; °15-’25 


Year ended tember 30. 


e) Year ended April 30. 
(mn) Year 


(f) Year +4 May 31. 
ended October 3 


Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
106 - 75%4 120 2.8 
102 - 71 92 5.0 
48%- 34% 56 3.6 
17714- 88 167 4.7 
144 -118 136 5.2 
159 - 895% 103 5.8 
447%- 34 35 8.6 
633%%- 49% 56 71 
37 - 27% 35 bis 
95 -71% 101 Be 
8614- 69% = 8&8 5.7 
82 - 56 66 6.1 
70%- 52 66 6.1 
102 - 74 99 5.0 
54 -37%4 40 7.5 
181 -138 176 4.6 
463%4- 36% 46 6.5 
1474-117 144 4.8 
20414-130 192 6.1 
4834- 305% 54 oe 
170%-139% 170 4.7 
67 - 42 50 10.0 
82%- 653% 88 5.7 
9034- 53% 80 9.8 
133%-118 32 6.1 
45%4- 31% 34 7.1 
783%%- 567% 3 63 9.4 
57%- 485% 58 6.1 
122 - 67 122 6.5 
91 - 59% 91 4.4 
43%- 19 21 ee 
138 - 85 138 4.4 
43%4- 35% 54 - 
33%- 31% 35 5.7 
19914-145% 182 4.4 
61%- 32 53 - 
101%4- 79 108 4.6 
127 - 83% 153 3.2 
63%- 44 68 5.9 
103%4- 85 112 7.3 
74 -57% 70 bee 
1021%4- 67% #468 6.0 
51 -27% 38 a 
58%- 44144 55 4.4 
24%- 16% 21 ia 
14214-103 130 4.6 
112%- 96% 108 5.5 
1313%4-1035 125 5.6 
46K 37%, 30 
- 37% y 
635%- 52% 58 3.5 
92%- 61 67 90 
62 - 47 52 98 
58 - 48 56 5.4 
52 - 39 55 7.5 
85 - 44% 91 5.1 
116%- 95% 108 6.2 
63%4- 43% 48 8.1 
168%-141% 170 5.9 
126 - 98 123 3.2 
24814-150 222 4.1 
84%4- 4534 = 84 6.0 
71%- 48% 58 6.9 
88%4- 50% 66 mn 
1601-117, 160 4.4 
52 - 33% 74 es 
391%4- 27% 33 as 
157%-134% 152 5.2 
146 -105% 752 4.6 
7914- 65 73 5.5 
90 -51% 57 7.0 
34 - 18 23 ate 
222 -135% 128 40 
443%4- 19% 28 in 
(g) Year a 
(p) Year Ni 


‘ovember 
y estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus om in com. stk. (v) Pius 2% in 
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Our Weekly | 
Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 312-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 
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Important People 








McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exhange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 


Telephone, Hanover 3542 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 























Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y.. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n. 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to. New Orleans, Chicage 
and principal points throughout South 











s AMUEL REA, former president of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
elected a director of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, succeeding 
Howard F. Thurber. 

Ezra Brainerd, Jr., of Muskogee, Okla., 
was nominated to be a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, succeed- 
ing Frederick I. Cox, of New Jersey, 
whose reappointment was rejected. 


Lee B. Morey, Carroll J. Sinnott and 
John F. McMahon were elected directors 
of the Yellow Taxi Corporation. 

C. K. Wood- 
bridge resigned as 
president of the Dic- 
taphone Corporation 
to become executive 
vice-president and 
general manager of 
the Electric Refrig- 
eration Corporation 
of Detroit. 

Elisha Walker and 
Halstead G. Free- . K. Woodbridge 
man have been elected directors of the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 

L. C. Stowell, who 
has been vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of 
sales, of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation 
since November, 
1925, succeeds C. K. 
Woodbridge as pres- 
ident. 


J. W. Perry has 





























Sugar Stocks 


Their statistical position with 
special reference to 


Great Western 
Cuban American 
Punta Alegre 
American Sugar 
discussed in a special letter. 


Copy on Request 


WADE Bros. & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
, NewYork Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
_ Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members N.Y.Curb Market 
Rubber Exchange of N.Y., Inc. 


60 Beaver St., New York, N.Y. 
Telephone Bowling Green 4242 























been appointed pres- 
ident and Fred E. 





L. C. Stowell 
Nasler director in charge of sales, of the 
Malstedt-Steen Securities Corporation. 


Lewis B. Herrington, vice-president 
and general manager, has been chosen 
president of the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, succeeding Harry Reid, who be- 
comes president of the National Electric 
Power Company. 

L. H. Burnett, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company, has 
been elected a vice-president. 


O G. SOUTHWORTH, general mana- 
e ger of the New York branch of 
the Buick Motor Company, has _ been 
elected president of the Automobile Mer- 
chants Association, succeeding George 
Stowe. Other officers elected are: C. B. 
Warren and H. Happersberg, vice-presi- 
dents; and J. B. Hulett, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Ore D. DONNELL, vice-president 

and treasurer, has been elected 
president of the Ohio Oil Company, suc- 
ceeding his father who recently died. C. 
L. Fleming has been elected a director. 

Ralph B. Feagin has been elected a 
vice-president of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. 

E. B. Green, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
American Multigraph Company, succeed- 




















ing C. F. Glore. 
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General 
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obey EKirk 
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‘Good Bonds for the Investor 
Building an Income 


Cheap Money and Declining Commodity Prices Still Point to Continued 
Upward Trend for Bonds—Yields on the Accompanying List Are 
Comparatively Low But Safety Is the Prime Factor 


OLLOWING a rapid advance in the 

early Winter the bond market has 

been resting while digesting a huge 
volume of new issues. But prices have 
come dow# only slightly from their peak 
because fundamental factors in the way 
of accumulating bank reserves, cheap 
money and receding commodity prices 
manifest no signs of a definite reversal of 
trend. 

Average commodity prices are the low- 
est in several years, gold imports have con- 
tinued and notwithstanding a volume of 
industrial production in the last six months 
which has been above estimated normal, no 
money market strains have developed. 
With economists generally predicting that 
a somewhat lower rate of production is 
probable, the money market promises to 
continue easy. 

In a former article we described a group 
of bonds yielding 6 per cent. or so and 
offering a fair degree of safety. The 
bonds currently described give a lower 
average yield and are of a higher charac- 
ter—in the opi:‘ion of the writer they are 
all deserving of “high grade” classifica- 
tion. 


Brooklyn Edison 


peetnee Edison general mortgage 

gold 5’s, series “A,” 1949, are avail- 
able in denominations as low as $100. In- 
terest is payable January and July 1. The 
bonds are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany, secured by a mortgage on the entire 
property, subject to only a comparatively 
small amount of prior liens. Brooklyn 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Midvale Steel & Ordnance .. 1936 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke.... 1943 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube.... 1943 
Hudson & Manhattan ......... 1957 
Brooklyn Edison ............ 1949 
‘Atchison (Adjustment) ...... 1995 
N. Y. Gas, Elec. Lt., Heat & 

a ee ee 1949 
Kingdom of Denmark ........ 1955 
State of Queensland .......... 1941 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 

8, RSP ne 1949 





The List of High Grade Bonds 


Maturity Coupon Price Maturity 1926 


Yield 
Approx. to 


Price 
Range 


5% 98 5.2% 98 — 923% 
6% 113 49% 113 —110% 
6% 104 56% 105 —101% 


5% 9% 5.1% 981%4— 92% 
5% 105 45%  1053%4—102% 
4% 91 44% 8834— 84% 
4% 92 46% © %92%— 89% 


5%4% 101 5.4% 101 — 98% 


7% 112 5.7% 1144%—110 
3%4% 87 44% 87 — 83% 

















Edison does the entire electric light and 
power business in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York. Equipment in- 
cludes some of the largest steam genera- 
tors in the world. Franchises are perpet- 
ual. The territory served is densely pop- 
ulated and rapidly growing. 

Earnings have expanded rapidly in recent 
years and this utility's position is so 
strong that it has been able to do consid- 
erable financing through the sale of stock. 
Total funded debt is in low ratio to proper- 
ty investment and total interest charges 
have been earned more than 3 times over in 
recent years. The bonds are callable at 





go 


WHY BOND PRICES ARE ON THE UP TREND 
The ratio of total reserves of twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks fo deposits & F.R.nofe liabilities combined. 
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105, which is their present approximate 
price. While they cannot be expected to 
advance much, if any, further, they consti- 
tute a very safe investment. 


Kingdom of Denmark 


INGDOM of Denmark External 
Gold 5%s, 1955, are payable in United 
States gold coin and are issued in $500 
and $1,000 demoninations. Interest is pay- 
able February and August 1 at the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York City. The 
Kingdom of Denmark agrees to set aside 
in a sinking fund, semi-annually, com- 
mencing Aug. 1, 1930, sums sufficient to re- 
tire the entire issue by maturity, such 
sums to be applied to purchase of the bonds 
at not exceeding par and interest, or to 
the redemption of the bonds by lot. The 
bonds will be redeemable on any interest 
date at par on or after Aug. 1, 1930. 
There are $30,000,000 of the bonds out- 
standing, and the national debt is but a 
very small fraction of the estimated 
wealth of Denmark, which has a good rec- 
ord in balancing its budget. It is agreed 
that if during the life of the bonds, the 
Kingdom of Denmark shall sell additional 
bonds, this loan shall be secured equally 


_and ratably therewith. None of the assets 


or revenues of the Kingdom are now 
pledged as security for any loan. 
Atchison 
—— Topeka & Santa Fe Ad- 
jJustment Mortgage gold 4s, 1995, 
though a lien junior to a_ substantial 
amount of other obligations, stand very 
high as a long term railroad investment 
and are legal for savings banks in several 
states. Interest was originally payable an- 
nually on Nov. 1, on all bonds, but is now- 








inter‘ 
last 
mode 


ern, 
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paid semi-annually May and Nov. 1 on 
nearly $43,000,000 of the bonds, so 
stamped. The total outstanding issue is 
somewhat in excess of $51,000,000. The 
lowest denomination is $500. 

Financially, Atchison is one of the 
strongest systems in the country. Total 
interest charges were earned 534 times 
last year, funded debt constituting but a 
modest proportion of total capitalization. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

HICAGO, Burlington & Quincy, IIli- 
ie nois Division, 3%4s, 1949, are a choice 
underlying lien on a valuable part of a 
highly prosperous railroad system and are 
rated as one of the very best investments. 
There are also some 4 per cents outstand- 
ing under this mortgage as well as 334’s, 
the aggregate amount being about $85,000,- 
000 


The 3%4’s are redeemable at 105 after 
July 1, 1929. Lowest denomination is 
$1,000. Interest is payable January and 
July 1. The Burlington is. owned jointly 
by the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern, and plans are now on foot to unify 
the three systems, together with some 
smaller roads. 


A Public Utility Investment 


HE New York Gas & Electric Light, 

Heat & Power Company, 4’s of 1949, 
which have been assumed by the New 
York Edison Company, in turn controlled 
by the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, are a public utility investment of 
the highest class. The outstanding amount 
is only about $21,000,000 and there is an 
enormous equity in market value of secur- 
ities junior to this issue. Interest is pay- 
able February and August 1. Lowest 
denomination $1,000. 


State of Queensland 


GAS of Queensland (Australia) Ex- 
ternal Gold 7’s, 1941, were offered in 
this country in 1921 at 99, the proceeds 
of the loan being used for railway con- 
struction, equipment, harbor improve- 
ments and other purposes. The bonds 
are non-callable. Principal and interest 
are payable in United States gold coin. 
Lowest denomination $500. Interest is 
payable April and October 1. 

The State of Queensland comprises the 
whole northeastern portion of the Aus- 
tralian continent, including adjacent islands. 
The public debt as of June 30, 1926, 
amounted to £102,449,511 and the private 
wealth of the State is estimated at £271,- 
450,000, not including government and 
municipal property. 

Midvale Steel 


IDVALE Steel & Ordnance Com- 

pany was acquired by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in 1923 and the Midvale 5’s, 1936 
are guaranteed principal, interest and sink- 
in fund by the parent company. Bethle- 
hem Steel is the second largest manufac- 
turer of steel in the country and has been 
making excellent progress in consolidating 
the various properties taken over a few 
years ago and developing an efficient low 
cost producing unit. 

Bethlehem Steel has been earning its 
total fixed charges more than twice over, 
on the average, in recent years; it is pay- 
ing dividends on its preferred stock and 
May soon pay something on its common. 
These bonds are a first mortgage on all 
of the property of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. (except the Nicetown 
Plant) and on the property of the Cam- 
bria Steel Company. The bonds were 
originally brought out in 1916 at 99. 








Safely Put Your Money 


The 7% Preferred Stock of Empire Gas and Fuel 


Company is one of the 
make because— 


1. Your investment is in a preferred issue of one of 
the largest natural gas and petroleum corpora- 
tions in America—a leader in two essential 


industries. 


2. Your investment is protected by assets of over 


In This Preferred Stock 
| 
| 


best investments you can 


$500 for each $100 share. 


Income Tax. 


4. Your dividends are payable by check mailed to 
you on the first of every month. 


5. Your stock is good collateral for bank loans. 


6. Your stock enjoys a ready market; you can turn 
it into money almost as quickly as you can cash_ | 


a check. 


7. At its present price 
more than 7%. 


Send for full information—the coupon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3. Your dividends are free from Normal Federal | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it yields a safe income of 


is for your convenience 


Hen 
& 


6O0'WALL ST. 
BRANCHES IN 


Securities Department 
HENRY L. DOHERTY 

& COMPANY Name 

60 Wall St.. New York: 


Please send me, without Add 
obligation, full information ress 
about Empire Preferred 
Stock and the $300,000,000 * 
organization behind it. City 
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Real Estate Bonds 


Each Current Bond Of- 
fering of The Milton 
Strauss Corporation 
possesses these import- 
ant factors: 


Secured by a direct- 
closed first mortgage 
on income producing 
property. 

Values based on Inde- 
pendent and expert ap- 
praisals. 


e e e 


Each Issue Independ- 
ently Trusteed by a 
well-known Bank or 
Trust Company. 


Send the coupon today 
for circulars fully de- 
scriptive of current 
634% bond offerings. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of Michigan. 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
sesesseusessss COUPON «esesenacseese 


Please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your current offerings. 























Lie ee Bureau of 
{) Canadian 
awe Information 





The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on every 
y.(Phase of industrial and agricultural develep- 
} ment in Canada. In our Reference Library at 
+ Montreal is complete data on natural resourees, 
tyelimate, labor, transportation, business epen- 
Ly a Additional data is constantly being 
) jadd 


“DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


' If you are interested in the mining wealth and 
-\industry of Canada or in the development or 
‘supply of industrial raw materials available 
Mtrom resources along the Canadian Pacific - 
¥iway, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
f An expert staff is maintained to investigate 
information relative to these resources and ex- 
amine deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion is availiable as to special opportunites for 
development, use of by-products and markets, 
industrial crops. prospecting and mining. 
' “Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canade”’ 
is not a mere advertising slogan. It is an 
intimation of service—without charge or 
obligation—that the information is avail- 
i able and will be promptly forthcoming to 
| those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Ce. 


i Department Colonization and Development 
' J. S&S. DENNIS Windsor, Station 
{Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 
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They are redeemable at 105 and are con- 
vertible before maturity into common 
stock of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
at the rate of $500 par amount of stock 
for each $1,000 bond. Interest is payable 
March and September 1. 


Interstate Traction 


ies & Manhattan Railway First 
Lien Refunding 5’s, 1957, are a direct 
obligation of the company and are secured 
by a mortgage upon the entire property 
subject to certain prior liens. They are 
superior in lien to the $33,102,000 Adjust- 
ment income 5’s of 1957. Interest is pay- 
able February and August 1 and denomi- 
nations as low as $100 are available. They 
are redeemable at 105. 

The Hudson & Manhattan owns and 
operates an underground system of tun- 
nels, electrically operated, and providing 
rapid transit between New York City, Ho- 
boken, Jersey City and other points in 
New Jersey. 

Earnings have exhibited a steady in- 
crease for many years and the property is 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Total fixed charges 
have been earned .2%4 times over in each 
of the last few years. Dividends are being 
paid on $5,000,000 of preferred stock and 
$39,900,000 of common. The 1926 revenues 
were the largest in the history of the road. 


OUNGSTOWN Sheet & Tube Deben- 

ture 6's, 1943, are outstanding to the 
amount of approximately $47,000,000 and 
though not secured by a mortgage, the 
company cannot issue any additional bonds 
without ratably securing these debentures, 
and they are subject to only a small 
amount of prior obligations. Total funded 
debt bears a small ratio to total property 
investments and earnings for many years 
have been widely in excess of total interest 
requirements. Net quick assets alone as of 
Sept. 30, 1926, were nearly equal to the 
aggregate funded debt. 


A Chicago Utility 


geo Gas Light & Coke Company 
lst consolidated mortgage gold 6's, 
1943, are secured by a first lien on the 
property of the company as it existed prior 
to 1897. These bonds are prior in lien to 
the Refunding 5’s of 1947, and the General 
& Refunding 5’s of 1963. These bonds are 
protected by a wide equity in earnings and 
property. Interest is payable April and 
October 1. Lowest denomination $1,000. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke serves 
the city of Chicago, Ill., with gas. It has 
an investment in plants and ‘equipment of 
approximately $128,000,000, while total 
funded debt is about $64,000,000. Interest 
charges last year were earned 2.6 times 
and its $46,273,000 of capital stock is sell- 
ing well above par. 


S T. LOUIS Southwestern Ry. first 
Mortgage 4’s, 1989, are quoted around 
86-87, to yield 4.7% to maturity. These 
bonds constitute an excellent long term 
railroad investment, being secured by a 
first collateral lien on practically the entire 
road and outstanding to the amount of only 
$20,000,000. Interest is payable on May 
and November 1. Lowest denomination is 
$1,000. These bonds are prior in lien to 
the 2nd income 4’s of 1989, to the first 
consolidated 4’s of 1932 and to the first 
Terminal & Unifying 5’s of 1952. 

If pending applications are approved, 
St. Louis Southwestern will be consoli- 
dated with the Kansas City Southern and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
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....- Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 








Your Income 


YOU will gain a new light on how doth small and 
large sums easily, safely and profitably create Financial 
Independence—when you read **A Safe Guide to the 
Careful Investor,*’ free on request. 

Herz are some truths about money-making and moncy- 
having, by which you can invest any sum with an 
unconditional guarantee of security. 


You have everything to gain, simply by mailing 
the coupon! ; 








DAVENPORT & RICH, Inc. 
F.M. Professional Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


You may send your booklet, “*A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,’ for my consideration. 


Name 
Local 


Address 
City and 
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Texas Power Shows 
Cowboy Spirit 


China, the writer once asked an 

Oriental philosopher what seemed to 
him to be the greatest contribution Amer- 
jca had made to the East. 

“You have given us the cowboy,” was 
his answer. 

It seemed like a strange statement. The 
only “cowboy” we had given to China, the 
writer reflected, was the cowboy of the 
movies, and he could not remember see- 
ing many such characters in the real life 
of his native land. 

“The cowboy was but a passing phase of 
American life,” he said. 

“That is just the point,” was the reply. 
“The cowboy—the man or the nation with 
the cowboy spirit—is always passing, al- 
ways going on to some new expression of 
life. I have been in America, and I know 
that your Mr. Mix is not real. He is more 
than real. He is a symbol of the American 
spirit. He is what China needs. He is 
what China has now got from America 
and now China will be changing too.” 

The man was more than a philosopher. 
He was a prophet. China is changing 
fast today; and the more she changes, 
the more she seems to be asserting her- 
self. Funny about life! In order to be 
oneself, it seems, one must constantly 
reach out to become something else. 

When an Eastern American thinks of 
cowboys, he is likely to think of Texas. 
And when he thinks of Texas, he is 
likely to picture in his mind the wild free 
life of the plains. Recent reports from 
Texas, then, are likely to be puzzling. The 
statement, for instance, that one electrical 
development in the Lone Star State has 
just shown gross earnings of more than 
$16,000,000—that hardly seems to fit into 
the picture at all. 


F AR up the Yangtse River, in Central 


Old Texas Is Passing 


But it does. It is the cowboy spirit. 
It is the cowboy spirit which was not 
content to remain forever cowboying. Old 
Texas is passing fast: for the Texas of 
the cowboy spirit could not help passing 
and going on. 

In 1912, only fifteen years ago, there 
was not a single power transmission line 
in the whole length*and breadth of the 
State. There were a few electric light 
plants and two interurban railways, one 
between Dallas and Fort Worth and one 
between Houston and Galveston. Today 
fully 300 Texas communities are served 
by one great, interconnecting system pro- 
viding light, heat, power and refrigeration, 
and there are several other systems of 
lesser magnitude. 

It was in 1912 that Colonel J. F. Strick- 
land, representing seven isolated power 
plants in seven Texas towns, first sought 





out Sidney Z. Mitchell to interest him in 
the organization of another inter-urban 
trolley. Mr. Mitchell did not believe in the 
trolley, but he did believe in Texas and 
the cowboy spirit: and the organization of 
the Texas Power and Light Company, now 
the chief subsidiary of the Southwestern 
Power and Light Company, followed. 
Subsidiaries of the Southwestern now 
serve 260 Texas communities (213 of 
them served by the Texas company) in 
an area of 80,000 square miles. 

One power plant at Dallas, when its new 
25,000 Kilowatt unit now in process of 
construction is completed, will have a ca- 
pacity of 57,500 Kilowatts. This is inde- 
pendently owned but is included by ar- 
rangement in the power pool; so that each 
community may achieve maximum inde- 
pendence, not through the discarded prac- 
tice of remaining isolated but by tying 
itself up with 299 other communities in 
the State. 

At Trinidad there is an entirely new 
plant of 40,000 Kilowatts, at Fort Worth 
one of 44,000, at Leon one of 18,000 and 
at Waco one of 12,000 all belonging to the 
Southwestern system. 


Now Industrial State 


This charging of the State with electric 
power (all concerned insist that the process 
has only begun) is fast bringing Texas 
to the fore as an industrial community. 
The discovery of oil, of course, has figured 
greatly in the change, and oil is the chief 
fuel employed in the power plants. The 
great plant at Trinidad, however, has 
taken the lead in fuel conservation and 1s 
successfully burning the hitherto almost 
unburnable lignite instead. 

This is characteristic of the electrical 
industry. It does not “bring business” to 
a town in the sense that the old-time 
booster hoped that new industries might 
do: it magically touches, rather, the par- 
ticular resources which a community hap- 
pens to possess and endows that com- 
munity with power to do the very things 
which it is by nature best equipped to do 
In Texas, as in many other States, there 
are many abandoned mills—factories which 
were subsidized to come into particular 
communities because the local boosters 
figured that they would sell more goods to 
the incoming employees and business would 
begin to boom. An electric power plant 
brings relatively few direct employes: but 
it asks no subsidy; and it comes, when it 
does come, to make use of resources which 
would otherwise go to waste. 

If the community has water-power, it 
employs that. If it is in possession of a 
coal supply, it uses that. And if it has 
neither coal nor water-power but strikes 
oil, it finds it most economical to burn 



















































What Flagstaff Needed 
Was A Modern Hotel— 


Flagstaff, Arizona, boasts a won- . 
derful climate. They have it, too! 

But it required more than climate 

to accommodate their guests, both 
touring and commercial. What 
Flagstaff needed was a modern 
Hotel! 


The beautiful Hotel Monte Vista, 
pictured above, is the Hockenbury 
answer to that need. We've a 
similar answer for other under- 
hoteled towns! But show us first 
that your town needs a new hotel. 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal 
of community hotel finance, is 
yours for the asking—if your 
name is on our complimentary list, 
“E-3.” Just ask us; nothing more! 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 










* California’s Largest Bank 
Resources $460,000,000 
625,000 Depositors 
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The sharp, climbing graph 
of Tampa's bank cesrings 
makes it evident that it is 
the financial center of a rich 
new territory — Southern 
Florida. 


HIS rich new market — 
Southern Florida—of which 
Tampa is the Financial Center, 
is a section whose growth has 
been so rapid a constant effort is 
required to accurately record it. 
Tampa’s important port, its 
exceptional rail and highway 
transportation facilities, and its 
location at the very hub of this 
vast rich new territory make it 
the natural pthcen vay Be the es- 
tablishment of selling offices, 
distributing bases, assembling 
plants and factories. 


Over 500 industrial concerns 
witha weekly payroll exceedin 
$1,000,000 have already selecte 
Tampa because of the vital pro- 
duction economies due to its 
strategic location, but there is 
still room and need for many 
new and diversified industries. 

A great deal of emphasis, for ex- 
ample, can be placed upon the need 
of a textile plant for the production of 
sweaters, golf vests, hosiery, and kin- 
dred products. Tampa offers unusual 
openings for industry of this nature. 


Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 
Acomprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- \, 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
oint of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 
Industrial “Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


Plondas (& 
{ Listen inon WDAE—Tampa, Sunday evenin I 


between 9 and 10 o’clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 
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Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ | 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A / 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s f 
everlasting and makes your homea ff 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn ~ 
Creeping Bent --long ey as the ideal grass 
for gol: — greens--is now producing Super 
Lawns. seers | of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass -- and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
164 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read 


| Forbes? 
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the oil in the manufacture of electric 
power, which is there placed at every- 
body’s service. 

The little settlement of Malakoff, how- 
ever, 100 miles southeast of Dallas, was 
pretty well outside the oil region. All it 
had in the fuel line was lignite, but ex- 
periments with lignite were so discourag- 
ing that the mines had to shut down. There 
was a little cotton growing here and there, 
and there was lots of water occasionally 
when the Trinity River was on a rampage, 
but nothing like steady water power. Some- 
times the river went completely dry, and 
few were so optimistic as to see any fu- 
ture for Malakoff. 


Descent of Angels 


But two and a half years ago, some 
angels visited Malakoff. That, at least, is 
how the story would once have been told. 
These fliers actually came in an aeroplane. 
They were engineers of the Texas Power 
and Light Company. From their plane 
they sensed a considerable depression in 
the nearby country: it was just a hole in 
the ground, a few feet in depth and a 
few miles wide, and nothing that any of 
the residents had thought of as a natural 
resource. 

But these engineers made a remarkable 
use of that depression in the landscape. 
They were looking for a site for a great 
new power plant and a power plant, even 
though it is not run by water-power, has 
to have a large water supply for condens- 
ing purposes. Here, they decided, was just 
the place to make a lake. 

They picked the site a couple of miles 
from Malakoff and, with very little digging 
and the building of but a short stretch of 
embankment, since Nature had done al- 
most all the work unaided, there was soon 
a lake in this desolate region capable of 
supplying the proposed plant for a couple 
of years even if the Trinity River did go 
dry. 

Incidentally, the building of this dam 
and reservoir was a great blessing to all 
the territory below it through which this 
uncertain river ran. But the electrical in- 
dustry is getting used to that. It distrib- 
utes its benefactions broadcast. 


Coming Textile Center 


More than a fourth of the cotton raised 
in the United States comes from Texas: 
and with the coming of the electrically 
driven cotton mill, it is freely predicted 
that Texas will one day lead the world 
in textile manufactures. Industry, how- 
ever, is not doing away with the ranches. 
Sheep-raising, in fact, mainly due to the 
new industrial advantages, has increased 
about fifty per cent. in the past ten years. 

Some idea of the new prosperity in 
Texas may be gathered from the state- 
ment that $23,000,000 was spent in the 
State last year in the construction of new 
hotels. But it is not in mere money that 
the new Texas can be measured. To this 
writer, at least, it seems that the change 
can best be expressed in terms of motion. 
Texas is being electrified. Every Texan 
is experiencing new power. Sons of cot- 
ton farmers are becoming textile engi- 
neers, and sheep-herders are becoming 
experts in the woolen industry. Texas 
is on the way. It is going somewhere and 
having a grand time as it goes. It is 
the cowboy spirit—the cowboy spirit ex- 
pressing itself in oil and electricity and a 
new order of human life. 
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Is a 
Drastic Decline 


in Stocks Coming? 


Many stock market observers think we 
are on the verge of a big bear market. 
Others are equally positive that stocks 
will go higher before they substantially 
react, 

Who is right? Which way will the 
market move next? Up or down? Are 
there any securities which can now be 
bought with safety? Or should investors 
sell and let s s alone? 

These questions are of vital importance 
to all who have money invested—or who 
want to e money. The next big 
swing will make huge profits for some 
—it will bankrupt others. 

Investment Research Bureau has ther- 
oughly analyzed the present situation. 
Our current Investment Bulletins tell 
what the Stock Market is likely to do 
next, Simply send in your name and we 
will gladly mail you copies of these 
Bulletins absolutely free. ~Also an in- 
teresting b called “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obliga- 
tion. Just address: 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 18 Auburn, New York 























Members of 
N. E. L. A. 


Executives 


Public Relations 
Managers 


Starting Now—Is None 
Too Soon—to Prepare 
Your Exhibit for 1927 


Forbes 
Contest 


For Particulars Write 
Contest Manager 


*The Contest Manager would 
appreciate word from you indicat- 
ing your intention to participate. 
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Building Peak 





Seems Passed 


No Drastic Depression Expected But Statistical Analysis 
and Comparisons Indicate 1927 Volume Below 
Last Year—Some New Bond Issues 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


far so that it is now possible to pre- 

dict with reasonable assurance that 
the volume of building throughout the 
country will follow approximately the 
some cycle it did last year, except that the’ 
entire curve will be about 10 or 15 per 
cent. lower than it was in 1926. 


Tis year has progressed sufficiently 





1920 192) 1992 1923 1924 1905 1906 ”° 


The graphs shown herewith are striking. 
(They are taken from the survey of cur- 
rent business of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce.) The curve of 
lumber production has had the same gen- 
eral characteristics since 1921, after the 
lumber business had recovered from the 
severe slump at the beginning of that 
year. Notice that the fluctuations in the 
annual curve occur with a fair amount of 
regularity at the same periods of each 
year, and have about the same magnitude 
during each period. 

Note also that the cycle itself has been 
mounting steadily year by year, with a 
slight set-back in 1924, that it reached its 
peak in 1925, and receded slightly in 1926. 
Of course, lumber is used in a vast varie- 
ty of products other than building, never- 
theless, the total production of lumber is 
necessarily regulated by the demands of 
the biggest customer, the builder. 


Peak Has Been Reached 


r HE curve of building contracts 
awarded in square feet of space occu- 
pied, for twenty-seven states, shows the 
same mounting annual cycle to 1925, with 
a slight recession in 1926 (the contracts 
awarded measured in dollars showed an 
advance), but in this curve, the fluctua- 
tions within each year have nothing in 
common. 

Unless something unforeseen occurs to 
give building an extraordinary impetus, 
the obvious conclusion would be that the 
peak has been reached and passed. 

No strong decline, however, is to be 
expected, since there is a great volume of 
public building, which had been suspended 
at the suggestion of the Department of 
Commerce, and which must now be re- 
leased to provide greatly needed space. 
These buildings include municipal, state, 
and governmental structures of all kinds. 


A SURVEY of the mimimum needs for 
Federal buildings indicates a 
total requirement of more than $360,000,- 


000. According to the appropriations made 
and pending for United States Govern- 
ment buildings, $265,000,000 of this 
amount will be spent in the immediate fu- 
ture. Proportionate sums must be expended 
by the states and municipalities whose new 
construction has hitherto been severely. 
limited to indispensable buildings only. 

Added to this augmentation of building, 
there will doubtless be a considerable in- 
crement contributed by the housing plans 
on a large scale, which are now under 
consideration in some of the large cities. 

There is one aspect of the conditions 
prevailing during the present building 
boom, which is seldom taken into consid- 
eration, at least in public discussions of 
the future of construction. It is the high 
wage scale prevailing in the building 
trades. This not only affects the mechanics 
actually working in the field, but to a cer- 
tain extent, is carried on down through 
the fabricating plants and mills in which 
the building materials are made. In fact, 
there is a movement on foot among the 
trades to refuse to work on jobs unless all 
materials are union made. 


Will Wage Scale Drop? 


T= is not much prospect in the 
immediate future that there will be 
any change, either up or down, in the 
wage scale. It will remain where it is 
now; from 150 to 300 per cent. of what it 
was in 1915. Wages stay up as long as 
business is good; they go down when 
business falls off. They cannot be held 
up to a fixed level by any artificial means. 
Therefore, as the demand for building 
space falls off, and hence the volume of 
contruction declines, the present condition 
of more-jobs-than-men will be reversed. 

Here again we shall have a balancing 
of forces which will tend to arrest the de- 
cline in the volume of building, for as 
wages go down, building becomes cheaper, 
and it will be possible to erect new build- 
ings in competition with old ones. This, 
however, is not a permanent process, since 
it leads to the creation of an oversupply ; 
but it is a phase of the building cycle 
which we may confront within three to 
five years. When it is over, we may see 
building costs deflated just as the value of 
manufactured products was deflated in 
1919 and 1920. 


Current Mortgage Bond Issue 


T HE following are some of the current 
offerings of mortgage bond issues: 
By the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company, 135 Broadway, New York City, 
an issue of guaranteed 5% per cent. First 
Mortgage Certificates, representing a first 
mortgage of $2,200,000 on the land and 
fifteen-story apartment building at 2650 
Broadway, southeast corner of 101st St. 
This building is in the heart of the upper 
west side apartment zone, where the de- 
mand has been steady for several years. 
The land and building are valued at $3,- 
300,000. Denominations of bonds range 
from $100 up. The principal and interest 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 




















Successful Shock Absorber 


Business for Sale 


LARGE manufacturer has suc- 

cessfully developed, produced 
and sold to the trade an auto 
accessory for which there is a 
large demand. It is a double-act- 
ing shock absorber, designed on 
a new principle, and which gives 
results comparable with hydraulic 
edvices, but can be sold at a price 
in line with the less expensive ab- 
sorbers. It has been approved by 
automobile and spring manufac- 
turers. Dealers have found it a 
good seller. The present owners 
appreciate the extremely large 
sales possibilities, but are unable 
to continue selling effort on it, 
because of their desire to devote 
all their interests to an entirely 
different line in which they are the 
largest manufactuerrs in the world. 


We have thoroughly investigated and 
believe this to be a splendid preposition. 
It should appeal to any manufacturer 
producing auto accessories, or who desires 
to get into that field with a product that 
has possibilities for being a leader. A 
sales organization securing this business 
could arange with the present owners for 
manufacturing facilities. : 

yone in will be put in direct 
contact with the owners. 


The GEYER COMPANY 


DAYTON ' Advertising OHIO 











BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE 
24@ machine 


300. Responsible 


tion. Unlimited 
1,000 to $8,00@ investment. 
National Kel-Lae Ce., 334 N. 


EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$1,448; $160 machine $2,166. Many St. 
earned annually 


possibilities. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





4,000. Ome man placed 
: exclusive advertising 
unnecessary. 
(8th St., St. Leals, Me. 








DIVIDENDS 











Armour 


Dividends 


On February 18th the 
Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company 
met and declared the 
following dividends: 


ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 

The usual quarterly divi- 

dend (134%) on the pre- 

ferred stock payable April 

1, 1927, to stockholders of 

record, March 10, 1927. 


ARMOUR 4&3 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 

The usual quarterly divi- 

dend (134%) on the pre- 

ferred stock payable April 

1, 1927, to stockholders of 

record, March 10, 1927. 


PHILIP L. REED 


Treasurer 





























INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Y., February 23, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and three quarters 
rcent (14%) on the Cumulative 7% Preferred 
tock of this Company, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half percent (1%%) on 
the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, for the current quarter, payable April 15th, 
1927, to holders of record at the close of business 
April 1st, 1927. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
ks will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 72 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on outstanding Common shares 
without par value, payable April 25, 1927 to 
holders of record at the close of business, April 
5, 


WM. F. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Feb. 28, 1927. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend of 
Two Dollars per share, payable April 1, 1927, 
to those stockholders of the Company who are 
holders of full-share certificates of stock, regis- 
tered on the company’s books at the close of 
business, March 17, 1927. Checks will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 165 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, wi! 
be paid on April 1, 1927, to stockholders of 
record, March 10, 1927, as shown on the books 
of the Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 


Chicago 





Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
A cash dividend of One dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been declared 
payable April 1, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 4, 1927. 
M. BEARD, Treasurer. 





DV EvouRNALIS 


Learn either of these big pay pro- 
fessions the modern Eastman way 
in half the time. 


Interested personal 
instruction by practical business men. 
Entirely different from old “ course”* 
" Simple. Direct. Moderate 
Write today. Box 7. 


LASTMAN-POUCHKEEPSIE-N-Y- 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











flected by the ‘movement : of 
freights into and out of the territory, 
are regarded as encouraging. Shipments 
are, however, nearly 14 per cent. behind 
what they were last year ‘at this time. 


‘Some optimism results from the fact that 


inbound shipments are somewhat larger. 

Raw materials for manufacture are 
moving freely into Detroit, Lansing and 
Flint. 

Buick Motor Company has established 
and is operating the new unified assembly 
line, resulting in a material saving of 
space and labor and in an increased out- 
put. By utilizing a highly specialized sys- 
tem of conveyors, one of them more than 
a mile long, the company now has equip- 
ment concentrated that can produce 1,300 
complete units in a nine-hour day. By 
utilizing the older assembly lines, in other 
portions of the plant, there is a capacity 
of over 2,000 cars daily. 


Costs Reduced 


ETWEEN 885 and 900 men, using 
the new system, are able to make 
1,100 cars as a regular output. Obviously, 
this brings the labor cost of assembling 
each car well below the daily wage of 
any one of the operatives. 

Cost of moving materials in the plant 
has been greatly reduced by the new in- 
stallation, which handles 225 tons of ma- 
terials every hour. Deliveries of several 
thousand different parts from the sixteen 
plants comprising the Buick operating 
unit, together. with supplies from outside 
sources to the number of close to 1,500, 
are so timed that component parts reach 
the three assembly lines at exactly the 
right instant. Most of the completed units 
are lowered from _ overhead balconies, 
through hatchways, saving floor space on 
the assembly floor, so that three 700-foot 
lines are working in a space only sixty- 
four feet wide, and there is room to spare. 

Buick’s assembly problem is an_.intricate 
one, since the company makes chassis in 
three wheelbases and builds two. engine 
sizes, There are eighteen domestic body 
styles; several export right-hand drives; 
many different paint combinations of bodies 
and wheels; two sizes of steering gears; 
transmissions, axles, brakes, gasoline tanks, 
fenders and other parts. 


Efficiency Increased 


Under the functioning of the system 
now operating, “float,” or stock of parts 
kept in reserve to care for unforseen de- 
lays, has been reduced by fifty per cent. 
Inspectors have been reduced in number to 
one for every 13% men; non-productive 
labor has been reduced to thirty per cent. 
of the total labor costs, and a full seventy 
per cent. is concentrated on productive 
labor only. 

Cady B. Durham, vice-president and 
assistant general manager at Buick, is re- 
sponsible for the conception and installa- 
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News of the Motor World 


Detroit Producers Optimistic Though Shipments Are Still 
Behind Last Year—News and Personalities 


By Walter Boynton 


Editor, Automotive News 


ENERAL business conditions in 
the automotive industry, as re- 


tion of the so-called unified assembly line. 
In his honor, the three major lines have 
been designated “C”’, “B” and “D”, form- 
ing his initials. 


Some Executive Changes 


P AUL W. Seiler, new president of the 
General Motors Truck Company, is 
one of the youngest principal executives in 
the Corporation. He was formerly head 
of the Ternstedt Manufacturing Company, 
a Fisher Body Corporation subsidiary, 
and he was given a farewell banquet by 
his former associates, executives, foremen 
and so on, to the number of nearly 900. 
Thomas P. Archer, who succeeds Mr. 
Seiler as president of Ternstedt, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Harry G. Moock, a former president 
and a national secretary of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, has been 
made the general director of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. This takes him away 
from Detroit, where he has been for the 
last five years with the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, as assistant sales manager, 
sales manager and sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Mr. Moock is an old hand in organiza- 
tion work among the dealers, for he formed 
and headed the Rocky Mountain Trade 
Association several years ago. In his new 
capacity, he will direct a nation-wide 
campaign for the better merchandising of 
equipment, parts and accessories, for which 
his Association has made a handsome ap- 
propriation. 


Hudson Speeds Up 


UDSON Motor Car Company con- 
tinues to step up production on both 
Hudson and Essex cars, turning out 1,250 
finished units in a nine-hour day. With 
the fourth increase in output since the first 
of the year, the factory reports that it 
is still behind on orders, and a further 
increase in product is forecast for the 
first part of spring. 

Detroit finds herself somewhat cha- 
grined by the recent increase in theft in- 
surance on automobiles, which was necessi- 
tated, the insurance companies say, by the 
abnormal activity of car thieves. In some 
cases, the increases run from 90 cents per 


hundred dollars to $3.30 per hundred, or ’ 


nearly four times as much as the old-time 
rate. 

Ford owners used to pay $3.60 per 
hundred; they are now called upon to 
pay $6.05. Marmon registers the only re- 
duction—from $1.80 to 95 cents—and Hup- 
mobile shows an? increase of only five 
cents, from 90 cents to 95 cents. Pierce- 
Arrow, which formerly enjoyed the low- 
est rate in this market, 25 cents, has been 
raised to 40 cents. 

Chicago and Herrin, Illinois, are the only 
other communities in this general neighbor- 
hood to share the Detroit raises. And 
Detroit .chafes under the implication. 
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The Only Book 
Ever Written for 
Travelling Salesmen 


You will probably 
find it profitable to 
hand a copy to each 


salesman on your 
staff. 


“Tips to - 
Travelling 
Salesmen” 


Herbert N. Casson 
Now in Preparation 


This book will include 
the series of articles 
now running in 
FORBES of which 
Number Ten appears 
in this issue. 


We are taking advance 
orders. ‘The single 
copy price is $2.00 
with a liberal discount 
in quantities. 


USE the coupon below for 
reserving your copy and 
getting quotation on the 
quantity you may require. 


Fill in—Tear off and Mail 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Reserve one copy of Herbert N. Casson’s 
new book “Tips to Travelling Salesmen.” 
Enclosed find $2.00 or I will remit on 
receipt of your bill. 


Also quote on .......... copies. 
NAB) AUS ite he tte ia bs oe 














Important Bank Changes 








Ragen goog WILSON, formerly mana- 


| York City, an issue of first mortgage 6 














ger of the Central Manufacturing 
District Branch, has been electéd vice- 
president of the Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

John G. Pew, vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Company, was 
elected a director of the Oakland Savings 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Samuel F. Dixon has been elected a 
director of the Guardian Trust Company 
of New Jersey. x 

R. L. Thornton, president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Clearing 
House Association. Everett S. Owens, 
president of the North Texas National 
Bank, was elected vice-president, and J. M. 
Hadra was elected secretary. 


OHN D. LARKIN, Jr., president and 

treasurer of the Larkin -Company, 
Inc., and Edward B. Germain, president 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
have been, elected directors of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 

John J. Raskob, vice-president of the 
General Motors. Corporation, was elected 
a director of the County. Trust Company 
of New York. 





Building Peak Seems Passed 
(Continued from page 87) 
are absolutely guaranteed by the New 
York Title and’ Mortgage Company, whose 
capital funds are more than $40,000,000. 
The issue is legal for trust funds. 


B Y Greenbaum Sons Securities Corpo- 
ration, 350 Madison Avenue, New 


per cent. Serial Bond Participation Cer- 
tificates, amounting to $1,195,000, on 60 
Broad Street Building, New. York: City. 
The security is a closed first mortgage on 
approximately 5,050 square feet of land, 
owned in fee, and a twenty-story. office 
building nearing completion, which con- 
tains approximately 75,000 square feet 
_rentable floor area. 

It is located on the west side of Broad 
Street, between Exchange Place and Bea- 
ver Street, in the heart of the Wall Street 
district. Office .building construction in 
this district has béen carried forward on 
a basis which may be stated to be over- 
conservative. 

The land is appraised by Charles F. 
Noyes Company, Inc., at $650,000, and the 
building by Clinton & Russell, Architects, 
at $1,150,000, a combined value of $1,800,- 
000. Allowing for 10 per cent. vacancies, 
the net earnings are estimated by George 
R. Read & Company as $142,145. 


S EVERAL stock exchange houses have 
already leased space in the building 
at a higher rental basis than that which 
was used in estimating the income. The 
certificates are a direct obligation of 60 
Broad ‘Street, Inc., which is controlled by 
Percy Uris and Harris H. Uris, experi- 
enced operators and owners of the Court 
Square Building, Buckingham Hotel, Two 
Sixty-Nine Madison Avenue, and Eleven 
Thirty-Three Park Avenue. 

Completion is guaranteed by Greene- 
baum Sons ‘Investment Company. A 
Mortgage Title Guarantee Policy for $1,- 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 


from the time you invest 
your money until you get 


it back again CVO 


_—_ purchase of a First Mort- 
gage Bond from The F. H. ° 
Smith Company gives you the pro- 
tection of a service that begins long 
before the bonds are underwritten 
by us and offered to investors, and © 
continues until the bonds are paid 
off. 


Before the bonds are underwritten, 
the value of the land and building, 
the desirability of the location, the 
demand for the property, the rental 
income, and all other essential de- 
tails of the security are subjected to 
thorough investigation. 


Thereafter, while the bonds are out- | 
standing, we check and enforce the 
proper physical maintenance of the 
property, the maintenance of in- . 
surance, the payment of taxes and 
assessments, and the compliance by 
the property owner with all laws, 
ordinances and governmental regu- 
lations. 


We provide facilities for collecting 
the monthly payments that are re- 
quired on interest and principal, and 
for payment of these funds to in- 
vestors as the bonds and’ semi- 
annual intérest coupons are due. 


By constantly safeguarding the 
funds of our investors, this house 
has attained a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


and as a result, confidence in SMITH 
Bonps is world-wide. Men and 
women in every State of the United 
States and in 51 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad have bought SmitH 
Bonps by mail. 


Smitu Bonps, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under a 10-month 
Investment Savings Plan that pays 
the full rate of bond interest— 
614%: Mail the form below for our 
booklets. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
8T. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 








195,000 has been issued by the New York 








Title and Trust Company. 
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What Prospect Does The Market 
Hold For Motor Shares? 


Competition is severe in the automobile field, yet particular 
companies are making good profits and express confidence 
in the outlook. 

Where are they selling their cars and what about future 
sales? 

Henry Ford visualizes a great market in Russia. General 
Motors, Nash, Hudson, Chrysler and other concerns record 
steady growth in foreign distribution. Can they continue 
to enlarge sales as European manufacturers speed up? 


Surveys of present and prospective market areas are highly 
important just now to holders of motor shares. Close 
selection in buying is essential. As a guide in motor 
market research this newspaper will soon print a series of 
special articles, written by a specialist. 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Write your name and address in this space: 
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Have You Read 
“ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS” 


How to Run Any Business on a Big Business Basis 





By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 


This has proved to be the fastest selling business 
book. Its author is one of America’s most suc- 
cessful business leaders. 


Price $2.50—Postage Prepaid 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















I2 You Want Back Issues of Forbes 
Here are the Prices 

For six months back...... 

For nine months back...........  . 

For one year back.............. 100 “ 

More than one year back........ 1.50 “ 

FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LO: hea Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 








Ready to Begim 

“Have you given him anything or done 
anything to relieve him?” asked the young 
doctor, who had fared far into the back- 
woods to see a patient in the dead of a 
stormy night. 

“Well, no, doc—that is to say, nothin’ 
to speak of,” said the wife of the patient. 
“I had him soak his feet in almost D’ilin’ 
water with a lot of mustard in it, an’ J 
clapped a red-hot plaster on his back, an’ 
another one on his chist, an’ I’ve put a 


couple of blisters I had in the house under | 


his arms, an’ a. bag o’ cracked ice to the 
back of his neck, an’ had him drink a 
pint o’ ginger tea with a dash o’ rum in it 


‘jes as hot.as he could swaller it, an’ I fol- 


lered that with some yard bitters one o’ 
the neighbors sent over, an’ I had him 
take five or six pills out of a box I got 
one day of a man that come along with 
med’cine to sell, an’ he’s had three or four 
spoons o’ Quackem’s pain-killer an’ one o’ 
these sidelitz powders, but I did’nt feel 


like as if I ort to give him much o’ any- | 


thing, or try to do much for him until you 
come an’ see what you think ailed him. 
Then I reckoned we could go at him and 
really. give him somethin’ an’ do somethin’ 
fer him.”—$5 prize to C. A. Beeman, New- 
ark, N:; J: 


i + © 
Due Notice 
“Harry is mighty businesslike. I won- 


der how he broke the news to Phyllis’ — 


father after their secret marriage.” 
“He simply wrote on his business 
card: ‘Please find your daughter at- 
tached hereto.’ ”"—Clipped. 
ee * 
Easy 
A traffic officer was standing on the 
principal corner of the city, directing the 
traffic and enforcing the law regarding left 
turns. A farmer came down one of the 


streets with a large hay rack and turned 
to the left at this certain corner. 


The officer: “Hey, you can’t make that 


The farmer: Yea, I think I can make 
it."—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to R. 
G. Ovens, Waupaca, Wis. 

* * * 
Her Favorite Air 

He: If marriage is one grand, sweet 
song what do you think ought to be the 
air? 

She: I should prefer it to be a million- 
aire.—Wall Street Journal. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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